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ANOTHER EMINENTLY SUCCESSFUL PUBLICATION 
Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE COMPLETE COURSE 
Latest Addition to the Williams & Rogers Series 


MopERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING is an entirely new work, ccm- 
bining the best ideas on bookkeeping and business practice, presented 
in a thoroughly practical, teachable, and interesting way. Two large 
editions have been sold in sixty days, and teachers and students are en- 
thusiastic over the work. Following are some of 


THE IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE WORK 


Careful instructions in the elements of bookkeeping. 

Thorough drill in making records in books of original entry. 

Hasy and progressive instructions in posting original records, 
illustrated at every step. 

Test-ledgers to give students additional drill in closing ledger 
accounts, 

Reproduced pen-written incoming vouchers, counterparts of real 
business documents. 

Individual price lists, which encovrage independent effort. 

Practical treatment of special lines of business, as retailing, 
wholesaling, jobbing, and manufacturing, and introducing up- 
to-date methods of account keeping, including card ledger 
and voucher system. 


For further particulars regarding the above work, address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 


Housenolo Science READERS 


Book I. With 65 illustrations from original drawings and photographs, 
and Summaries of Lessons. Adapted for supplementary reading in 
third and fourth grades. 12mo. 135 pages. 42 cents, 


The progress toward closer union between the school and the home, an he school 
and society, is more and more making the common experiences of child-life . jects fcr 
study in the elementary schools. 

Of such experiences those connected with the providing and preparing of food form a 
‘convenient basis for nature work and a natural centre for the correlation of other sub- 
jects. A consideration of foods and the sources of food supply is, moreover, a desirable 
preparation for the course in cookery, now a part of the curriculum in so many school 
systems. 

This book is intended to provide reading matter to accompany the lessons in nature 
study and household science given in the third school year, with the hope, also, that the 
pictures of family life, relationships, and needs will foster in the child readers a spirit of 
loving helpfulness in their homes.— From the Preface. 


lirs. L. L. W. Wilson, Ph.D., Philadelphia Normal School: 


“Very well done — spontaneous, natural, and instruc- 
tive; it is quite the best thing in this line that I have seen.” 


‘ For information regarding other new Suj- 
plementary Readers, address the publishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


: POPULAR TEXTS FOR SCHOOLS 


Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic, Books I and II. 
Southworth’s New Lessons. in Language, anp 

English Grammar and Composition. 
Educational System of Round-Hand Rational Slant Writing. 
Ellis’s Young People’s History of Our Country. 
Tilden’s Commercial Geography. : 


We are confident that the above books will meet the approval of every teacher 
and school official who will take the time to investigate their worth. —- 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & C@O., 
68 Chauncy St., BOSTON. 111 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


DAILY THOUGHTS (in French). 


A LIST OF 
French Books From French Authors. Compiled by Jeanne 
MARGUERITE ET Bovuver. (Fleurs des Po- 
Suitable for Holiday Gifts, will be sent etes et des Frosateurs Francais. 
free when requested. Also complete cata- For all who are interested in, and have 
logues of all French Books. some knowledge of the French language, and 
F who like to meet with some of the best 
thoughts of the great French authors, nothing 
French Calendars could be more acceptable than this little cal- 
endar in book form. The volume is hand- 
With daily quotations from the best French | somely printed and bound, and makes a most 
authors, at prices 40c., 50c., 60c., 75c., | suitable gift for the holiday season. 16mo, 
$1.(0, $1.25, and $1.50 each, postpaid. Limp Leather Binding, 218 pp., $1.00. 


& sixth Avenue, WITT TAM R. JENKINS, importer at FREKCH BOOKS, 


NEW YORK. (No Branch Stores.) . W. Corner 48th Street, 


Just the Pen you are looking for. Of course it is stamped 


ESTERBROOK&CO'S 


ESTERBROOK 


Hither for Vertical or Slant writing, or for any other purpose for which pens are required. 


At all Stationers’. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John Street, New York. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


DIKON'S 


they last. 
with the best. 


LEST WE FORGET 


E want to remind every one connected with school matters 

that when Thanksgiving Day comes and they are 
thinking of the little ones at home, not to forget the other little 
ones at school and see that they are all provided with Dixon’s 


American Graphite Pencils. 
It is money well invested to supply your pupils 


Send 16 cents in stamps, mentioning this paper, and receive samples that will surprise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


They stand first because 
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EImMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 

CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 
Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


YOUNG MEN for Railway Mail Clerks 
Inter-State Cor. Imst., Cedar Rapids, Ia 


Wall Maps 


HABENICHT-SYDOW SERIES 


PHYSICAL 
Large, Distinct, Durable 


EXCELSIOR SERIES 
Political and Test Maps 
Cheapest ever offered in this market 


Globes, Books, 
Charts, etc. 


Send for Catalogue 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 


Y¥. Branch 116-120 Summer St. 


N. 
70 Fifth Ave. 
New York City Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON «© CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Gducation we 


Surt. RICHARD G. BOONE, Epiror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recogniz s the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere * make shift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational thought. 
Universally commended by highest educational 
authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
copy for stamps. 

E PALMER CO., Publishers 
60 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


The Grand Prize 


at Paris, 


1900, 
WAS AWARDED TO 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


This is the highest 
other pen - maker 


GILLOTT HAS 


rize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no 
as it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


ALWAYS TAKEN THE HIGHEST PRIZE 


Send for descriptive circular. 


“It gives me t 
tat isfacto: many of 

This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfac use in very 

State. From what I personally ot A of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 

convinced that the ‘ Gem’ 

not believe that there is an 

either in the school or the office. 


Price, $3.50. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
e cities and towns of the 
is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
other which at all compares with this one for use 

JOEL D. MILLER, 

Mass. State Soard of Education. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Quality Strictly 
First Grade. 


Pan-American Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. 


The Exposition Souvenir Spoon issued by the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. is proving very popular. Many 
highly complimentary letters have been received from pur- 
chasers expressing surprise and pleasure at receipt of such a 
fine souvenir at so low a price. 

These are not cheap, worthless souvenirs. They are 
made of best material, carefully and handsomely finished and 
fully guaranteed. ‘They are serviceable and will last for years. 
Spoons of like quality sold at 50 to 75'cents at the Exposition. 

Sent post paid to any address for twenty cents in coin. 

In ordering: Detach coupon below, fill in your name 
and address plainly and mail direct to factory. If you do not 
wish to mutilate magazine, spoon will be sent upon receipt 
of price, without coupon. 

Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon. 

THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, iagara Falls, N.Y. Enclosed find 
twenty cents in coin for which. send me one L. S. & M. S. Ry. Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. Address 


For comfortable, enjoyable and prompt travel between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston use the 
famous through trains over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry. For any desired particulars about this route 


address A. J. SmirH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


PAUL’S 


Paul's No. 1 Twist, with 


No. 2 Hinge Cover. 


CHOICE STERLING SILVER, GOLD PLATED, 
AND BRONZE LACQUERED GOODS. 
Complete with No. 1 Twist Inkwell. 


No. 2, Silver (Sterling), each . $2 50 
No. 2, Gold Plated, each . ° ° 
No. 2, Bronze Lacquered, each 1,00 


With Half Pint PAUL’S Choice Fluid. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS or 
PAUL’S INKS. | 


Safety Bottle & Ink Co., 


270 Washington St., 
Jersey City, - NJ. 


GOVERNMENT STANDARD. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
St. Louis, Buffalo, 


KEEPS 


SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 


WITH THE 


HOTEL ESIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .., .. 


Summer Rates 
$1.00 per Day upward. 


MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE “REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.” 


If education be a preparation for 
the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 


fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education, 
Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 


From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE 

From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 50th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute's walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
montus by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 
20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
General Agents for New England. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JournaL or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


New Enoianp Co. 


DIRECTORY. 


Publishers 
MERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BOSTON 
LLYN & BACON 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PPLETON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


AKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


IRCHARD, 
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RADLEY COMPANY, MILTON 
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SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, po ae 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 : 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, e . . . 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass 


Everywhere I see around me rise the wondrous world 
of art, 

Fountains wrought in richest sculpture standing in the 
common mart, 

And above cathedral doorways saints and bishops carved 
in stone, 

By a former age commissioned as apostles to our own. 


* * * * 


As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he, too, the mystic 
rhyme, 

And the smith his iron measures hammered to the 
anvil’s chime, 

Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes the 
flowers of poesy bloom 

In the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tissues of the 
‘loom. —Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


FOURTH SERIES.—(LIL.) 


IN IOWA. 


Southwestern Iowa rallies about 700 earnest 
teachers for its annual meeting, which was held this 
year at Council Bluffs in the new high school house, 
which is one of the best in architectural qualities 
and appointments in the state. Iowa is genuinely 
united in educational interest and courtesy. Dr. 
Seerley of the Normal, Dr. Beardshear of the Agri- 
cultural College, and Dr. McLean of the State Uni- 
versity attend and take a lively interest in every 
state and sectional meeting. Dr. Henry Sabin, who 
is usually present, was obliged to be absent from 
Council Bluffs. Editors Edwards and Douglas are 
always present at these meetings, so that in a sub- 
stantial way every sectional meeting is to a great 
extent a state association. A gathering at Council 
Bluffs has also quite distinctively a Nebraskan 
flavor, with Dr. Clark of the normal school, Super- 
intendent Carroll G. Pearse, and Principal Water- 
house of the Omaha high school in attendance, with 
many of the principals and teachers. Even Lincoln 
and Fremont were well represented. 

The tone of the sessions of the Southwestern 
Iowa Association was exceptionally high. There 
was nothing trite, old fogy, or freaky; nothing over- 
weighted with dignity nor light and frivolous; better 
vet, there were no jealousies or cliques, but socially, 
professionally, and scholastically, there was a manly 
tone and a genuine earnestness. 

State Superintendent Barrett had no little part 
in this reign of good feeling. He was for many 
years a county superintendent, and by persistent 
devotion to the every-day life of the teachers and 
the more essential needs of the school came to be 
the leader among the county superintendents, which 
was largely responsible for his promotion as state 
superintendent, in which position there seeems slight 
liability of his being disturbed, even by the politi- 
cians. Nowhere else have I found the county super- 
intendents so prominent a factor in a meeting of 
this kind, but over and beyond all, credit is due 
Superintendent Clifford and High School Principal 
Ensign of Council Bluffs. Without assuming to 
know why or wherefore, this city has had more short- 
term men in both these positions than any place of 
equal importance in the country; hence the special 


satisfaction in an apparent uniform confidence in 
both Mr. Clifford and Mr. Ensign, which has de- 
veloped into great heartiness in public and profes- 
sional support. For forty-eight hours 700 teachers 
“owned the town,” and that at Hallowe’en, and with- 
out a jar or slight, without hindrance or annoyance, 
professional progress was advanced amid uniform 
peace and good fellowship. Even the publishing 
house interests forgot their rivalries and were as 
fraternal as the Hallowe’en season would suggest. 
The elaborate dinner parties at which the best citi- 
zens made visitors feel entirely at home with the 
leaders in the socio-literary life of Council Bluffs 
was not the least pleasing feature of the days, where 
war councils were once held. A man who would not 
enjoy such audiences as were given him at this meet- 
ing must indeed be hard to please, for the citizens 
carried the attendance up to an even thousand, who 
made as attentive, hearty, and responsive an audi- 
ence as one could ask. A. E. Winship. 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


BY DR. T. M. BALLIET. 


The standard of morals is not absolute and fixed, 
it is constantly rising as the race progresses, and 
ultimately what now appears visionary will be 
realized. There are rudimentary instincts in the 
human soul, as there are rudimentary organs in the 
human body. These instincts were once necessary 
for the preservation of the race, but are no longer 
directly necessary, but are so indirectly. To men- 
tion only a few. The fishing and hunting instinct 
isone. It remains with us through middle life and 
is very strong in early manhood. It was once neces- 
sary to fish and hunt to maintain life. The fighting 
instinet is another. This was a very useful instinct. 
It ought to be wholly rudimentary now, and will be 
in another century. 

One problem of moral education is how to trans- 
form these and other primitive instincts into higher 
ethical impulses. The old idea was to crush them. 
They must not be destroyed, but transformed. The 
fighting instinct, for example, if unduly stimulated, 
gives us the brute; crushed, it gives us the coward; 
but transformed, it gives us the man of grit, energy, 
and force. From this point of view sin consists of 
remnants of these primitive instincts which are not 
transformed. 

All society is originally organized into clans and 
tribes; later tribes are united into larger units and 
we get nations. The tribe demands of each member 
loyalty to itself. In this way ethics begin as tribal 
ethics. Ethical relations are recognized as binding 
only between members of the same tribe. To kill a 
fellow-tribesman is murder; to kill a member of an- 
other tribe is praiseworthy. Scalps of men of alien 
tribes are trophies. Loyalty and veracity hold only 
within the tribe. Other tribes may be treated with 
treachery. Fighting for the tribe is a duty. It is 
patriotism. It is this tribal ethics which you find 
among schoolboys and students who refuse to tell on 
each other when a wrong is committed. A problem 
of real moral training is to broaden this tribal ethics. 
It must not be crushed or treated as “original sin.” 

The human race has not yet got much beyond 
tribal ethics. Loyalty to the nation, not loyalty to 
the race, is the foundation of morals as we practice 
them. Individuals go beyond this, but no nation 
does. Whilst we admit that citizens must be true 
to their own nativity, it is perfectly legitimate for 
them to deceive in dealing with other nations. 
Diplomacy up to the present time has been based on 
this fact. In war we do not hesitate to deceive the 
enemy; it is praiseworthy to kill as many of them as 
you can. ‘The members of the tribe enforce self- 
sacrifice on the part of the individual in the interests 
of the tribe. In this way the selfishness of the tribe 
develops unselfishness in individual members. In 
Sparta this tribal sentiment demanded that a man 
must win or die in battle. Leonidas and his 300 


were victims of this sentiment. The “public senti- 
ment” of the tribe was a strong morally compelling 
force. ‘The social instinct and the desire for appro- 
bation were strong in early man, as it is to-day. In 
this way conscience, no doubt, was developed. This 
does not make conscience any less divine. Evolu- 
tion is God’s method of creation. Sin from the 
standpoint of tribal ethics is simply anti-social con- 
duct. 

Up to the age of adolescence a child has a right 
to be selfish. During this period his personality 
must become knit together. His psychic life is 
grouped around the instinct of self-preservation. 
During the period of adolescence altruism blossoms 
out. Love develops, both for man and God. The 
psychie life’is grouped around the instinct of race 
perpetuation. It is the period during which the 
religious life develops. It is the period during 
which young people join the church. It is at this 
period that religion must be presented, as a con- 
troling force in life, and high ethical ideals deeply 
impressed. Sin from this point of view is selfish- 
ness. From what has been said we may draw a few 
practical conclusions in regard to ethical teaching. 
First, it is of primary importance that right moral 
instincts and habits be developed. These instincts 
will secure right conduct when there is no time for 
thought. It is a mistake to leave ethfcal training 
until the child can appreciate reasons for right con- 
duct. It is not best to discuss ethical questions 
much with little children. Such discussions raise 
questions which interfere with the formation of 
moral instincts. A child ought to be trained to hate 
a falsehood, and the question of possible exceptions 
to the rule of veracity should not be raised until he 
is quite mature and his moral instincts are formed. 
Approbation and disapprobation should be largely 
resorted to to keep a child’s conduct right. Ab- 
stract moral principle develops later. Altruism 
must not be forced before the age of adolescence.— 
Report of Address. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING OF 
A CENTURY.—(IL,) 


BY SIGMON M. STERN, NEW YORK. 


The fame of the new method, which in the mean- 
time had _ received the name “The Natural 
Method,’ began to spread, and its principles 
were widely discussed by educational men of all 
grades, and especially by those who were occupied 
with the teaching of languages. Many declared at 
once that it was an impossibility to teach German, 
or French, or any other foreign language, without 
the use of English, and added that that must cer- 
tainly be a very superficial mode of teaching which 
did not begin with rules of grammar. Others be- 
came firm believers and advocates of “The Natural 
Method.” 

Dr. Sauveur wrote a number of interesting text- 
hooks for the study of French. Professor Henry 
Cohn, until recently assistant professor of German 
in the Northwestern University, became an enthu- 
siastic advocate of the natural method, and one of 
the most successful teachers of German in this 
country. Dr. Luis A. Baralt applied the natural 
method to the teaching of Spanish and Italian. 
William R. Harper, at that time professor of Hebrew 
at the Morgan Park Theological Seminary, who has 
since then accepted the presidency of the Chicago 
University, applied the principle of the natural 
method to the teaching of the Hebrew language, 
and with such marvelous success that he produced 
a genuine renaissance of the study of Hebrew among 
the Bible students of this country. 

The cause for the remarkable results obtained by 
this new method can, in part, be explained in the 
following way:— 

1[t appears thet the name ‘‘The Natural Method” was first used ly 
M. Ferdinand Bécher, professor of French at Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge. Mass.. and it is suppo ed that the expression used by Pesta- 


lozzi, ‘‘ Der Natiirliche Schulmeister”’ (Pestalozzis Sinmtliche Werke, 
Vol, xvi., herausgegeben von L. W, Seyffarth), led him to it. 
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1. By the natural method the teacher was rein- 
stated in his right place, and the book was relegated 
to its proper position. The book became again what 
it formerly was, and never should have ceased to be, 
—an aid, but no more. 

2. To the organ of hearing, and not to the organ 
of sight, was given the preference. The ear was 
now thought of as the proper organ through which 
a student should receive his first language impres- 
sion. The eye, however, should aid the ear. Read- 
ing should come after hearing. 

3. Language and grammar studies were brought 
into a different relation to each other by placing the 
study of the language proper prominently in the 
foreground, and by deducing the rules of grammar 
gradually from most carefully chosen language 
material, and in a definite, systematic order. 

Mr. d’Hargues, in a very able chapter about the 
various older methods and books for the teaching of 
modern languages, says that hitherto the principle 
seems to have been that the task for the teacher be 
an easy one, although the work may be hard on the 
scholars, and he adds, it is much to be desired that 
in the future the reverse may become true,—that 
the pupils’ labors should become easier, “though the 
business of teaching be harder on the teacher” than 
it is at present.’ His hopes have certainly been 
fully realized, as every conscientious teacher of the 
natural method will testify; for it has been found 
that, to do full justice to the requirements of the 
natural method as made by the originator of the 
method and hiis first followers, a teacher will be able 
to give only a few classes during a day in the lan- 
guages, and will hardly be capable, as he is so often 
asked to do in many institutions, of teaching other 
branches besides the languages. James Hadley, the 
eminent scholar, and former professor of Greek in 
Yale college, who had witnessed the working of the 
natural method since its inception by Heness, makes 
the statement “that the method is very laborious to 
the teacher, but singularly interesting and quicken- 
ing to the pupil,” and “that it has produced very 
remarkable results.”? 

Very many voices indeed were heard expressing 
the same opinion, and wishing that, in the interest 
of good language-teaching, something could be done 
to make the method more accessible to teachers in 
general, and that books embodying the principles of 
this method were ready for the hands of the teachers 
and pupils,—books composed according to methods 
sufficiently elastic to allow the teachers full liberty 
to add or omit, to suit the requirements of the vari- 
ous classes, that would furnish the necessary mate- 
rial for students to repeat at will that which was 
learned in the classes, and that would also afford 
suitable matter for exercises. This urgent need, 
felt by all friends of this truly grand method of 
teaching, was the cause that finally called into ex- 
istence “A New Modern Language Series,” by Sig- 
mon M. Stern, comprising six volumes, with two ad- 
ditional readers. 

Surprise has often been expressed at the unusual 
devotion and enthusiasm of the followers of the 
natural method; and people ask wonderingly, “Are 
the advantages of the method really so great, and 
what are they?” We will state a few:— 

1. By abolishing the old belief that foreign lan- 
guages can be learned through acts of volition only, 
and by adapting the principle that “the synthetical 
impressions of the language as a whole must be 
copiously stamped on the brain of the pupils,” the 
natural method makes the nervous system an ally 
instead of an enemy. The effort and the hesitation 
which are often noticed with students taught ac- 
cording to the translating methods disappear, be- 
cause the natural method hands over to “the effort- 
less custody of the automatism” many of the de- 
tails and points of the language, so that the higher 
powers of the mind are set free for more and better 
work. 

2. Believing in the principle that every impres- 
sion which flows in at the student’s ear or eye modi- 
fies his action, and that even the things which we 
are quite unable definitely to recall have, neverthe- 


1Der Unterricht im Franzisischen,von Fr, d’Hargues. 1876. 
yountroduction to the Teaching of Living Language, by Dr, L. Sau- 


less, impressed themselves in some way upon the 
structure of the mind, the natural method uses only 
German in the German and French in the French 
classes,—in each class exclusively the language 
which is to be taught. The largest amount of verbal 
impression and reproduction is thus made possible, 
and the student’s mind is filled with verbal con- 
structions which will furnish him with the requisite 
material for the understanding of the written and 
spoken language, and also for writing and speaking 
the foreign tongue with ease and fluency. 

3. Believing that not only the contiguous asso- 
ciation should be made use of, as has mostly been 
done in the translating methods, but also its logical 
allies—analogy, similarity, and  identity,—the 
natural method advises that, during the first lessons 
especially, words cf the foreign language should be 
introduced that resemble words in the student’s 
mother tongue, and that frequent repetition of all 
the previously acquired language matter should be 
made in order to strengthen the growing centres, in 
the student’s mind, of his new language acquisitions. 

4. Believing that “no impression should be 
without an equivalent expression,” the natural 
method has declared a preference for that mode of 
instruction which by many is called “oral instruc- 
tion,” by others “eatechisation,” and by some “the 
Socratic mode.” For the things so taught are 
woven into the association “intimately and pro- 
foundly,” and are therefore retained well by the 
student’s memory. 

5. Students are no longer given foreign classical 
works to read as soon as they have mastered the 
elements of the foreign grammar. Instead of this, 
the natural method prescribes books especially writ- 
ten for language students, with the view of leading 
them up gradually to a point where they readily 
understand the classical works of fhe foreign lan- 
guage, aiming to inspire the student with a love for 
reading and a desire of learning more. 

6. By reversing the order of the translating 
methods, according to which the grammar is taught 
first and the language afterward, the natural method 
gives the student a better understanding of gram- 
mar, and awakens an interest in the study of it. 
The natural method teaches grammar in a more 
scientific manner than was possible in the translating 
methods, for it requires observation, analogy, com- 
parison, and classification. 

7. By the exercise called ““Worterklarungen,” or 
“Explication des Mots,” the natural method leads 
the students to think, to discover the subtle distinc- 
ions between words, and to acquire accuracy of ex- 
pression. 

8. By abolishing that feature which is peculiar 
to all translating methods, according to which text- 
books become the rulers of both scholars and 
teachers, and by adopting the principle that the 
teacher must be the centre of the class, the natural 
method gives back to teachers freedom and power. 
They can make their own personalities felt again in 
the class; they can add to or take away from the 
textbooks; they can make use of chance incidents, 
of all that they themselves have learned and ex- 
perienced; and they can apply all the good points 
that they find in any other method, be it called the 
“Phonetic Method,” the “Direct Method,” the 
“Gouin Method,” or by any other name. And as 
the teachers acquire an interest in their work, they 
will also impart it to their students, and will gradu- 
ally so intensify it in them “that every other object 
of attention is banished from their minds.” More 
spontaneous and less voluntary attention on the 
students’ part will be required, the teachers will be 
relieved from the burdensome task of keeping order 
in classrooms, and there will be more time for the 
real purpose of the classroom,—for work. During 
an experience extending over a period of more than 
twenty years, the writer of these lines has never 
seen the need of discipline in classes where the 
teacher applied truly the principles of the natural 
method, nor the need of taxing the pupils with home 
work until they were overburdened. 

Of late years educators have frequently been 
called upon to abandon the study of the classical 
languages in part or entirely, inasmuch “as the 
range of subjects to be studied nowadays has so 


much widened.” There will be no need to give up 
any of these humanizing studies, that have proved 
so useful in the past, nor will there be any lack of 
time and strength for the new studies of the future, 
if teaching in general, and the teaching of languages 
in particular, be conducted on the lines of the 
natural method. 

DIE NEUSPRACHLICHE REFORM-LITERATUR VON 

1894-1899. 

Kine bibliographisch-kritische Uebersicht von 
Hermann Breymann. Leipzig: A. Deichertsche 
Buchhandlung. 97 pp. 

The little pamphlet gives a pretty clear insight 
into a question that for some time past has been agi- 
tated in Germany. ‘The following are some of the 
more important statements it contains:— 

1. The publications that appeared between 1876 
and 1898 relating to the reform movement in 
modern language teaching numbered 810; 739 of 
which treated exclusively of methods of teaching; 
seventy-one were text-books. The number of these 
books was actually much greater, but necessity com- 
pelled the reviewer to exclude many French text- 
books, and all the books pertaining to the teaching 
of English. 

2. This extraordinary activity was productive of 
good results. Teachers were aroused and stimu- 
lated to thinking, and induced to try something 
which differed from what they were accustomed to. 
Language teaching in general, not only the teach- 
ing of modern language, was improved. 


THE SCHOOL AS A BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT H. J. JONES, 
Holden, Mass. 


In maintaining the free public schools and com- 
pelling the attendance of every child between the 
ages of seven and fourteen, the towns and the com- 
monwealth have in view certain definite results. 
The investment is expected to yield returns. Be- 
sides the money value of the school “plant,” and the 
amounts devoted to running expenses, there is the 
far more valuable investment of the time and en- 
ergy of the children during the precious growing 
period. The training and the teaching, the study 
and the recitation, together with the personal influ- 
ence of the teacher, are the chief means by which 
the investment of money and of child-time and child- 
energy is made to pay dividends in the shape of 
knowledge and power in the minds of the pupils. 
Returns of this kind cannot be expressed in figures 
preceded by the dollar sign, but they are none the 
less real, and can be determined by those who know 
how to do it. As in other enterprises, profits are in- 
creased through the use of better appliances, the 
prevention of waste of material, and the development 
of greater interest and skill on the part of the 
workers. Supervision has a place in the scheme 
similar to that which it has in other fields. Note 
another quotation from Secretary Hill:— 

“By as much as human minds and souls transcend 
in value the products of human hands, by so much 
does the need of the schools for competent super- 
vision transcend the need of the factory. No sane 
corporation would let its workshop drift, and no 
sane community should let its schools drift, without 
a directing and unifying head.” 

We should expect and secure adequate and in- 
creasing returns from the expenditures. ‘Teachers 
must not, through lack of preparation or vigorous 
teaching, take two class periods in which to do the 
work of one. Pupils must not be allowed, through 
lack of stimulus or definite direction, to waste time 
and effort. Teachers must have clear aims, and 
pursue them thoughtfully and with energy. The 
schoolroom should have an air of business, and the 
close of every school day should show a favorable 
balance of profit. With good teachers, co-operation 
on the part of parents, and careful and inspiring 
supervision, the school enterprise can be made to pay 
large and increasing dividends. 


North Dakota is the healthiest state in the Union, 
according to statistics, 
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CHILDREN WITH THE 


“LEWIS CARROLL.” 


(The Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson.) 
Born at Daresbury, Eng., January 27, 1832—Died at Guild 
ford, Eng., January 14, 1898. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


“All in the golden afternoon 
Full leisurely we glide, 
For both our oars with little skill 
By little arms are plied, 
While little hands make grave pretense 
Our wanderings to guide.” 
—From the Preface to “Alice in Wonderland.” 


Can yeu not see the pretty picture? The river is as 
smooth as glass, scarce ruffled save by the progress 
of the boat rowed by unskilled little arms. 

The willows and poplars by the shore seem also 
asleep, and the whole landscape is wrapped in the 
dreamy haze of the golden afternoon. 

There is Alice, dear Alice, with her earnest eyes, 
Laura with her curls, and Edith, round of cheek. 
And there is also their dear friend and favorite play- 
fellow with his smooth boyish face and sedate air, 
which contrasts so curiously with the humor of his 
speech and the delightful nonsense he was always 
giving eut to his child-companions. 

Lewis Carroll is taking the three Liddells up-river 
to Godstow, where they are to have a picnic tea. 

But the sun is hot even for England, and they 
jand in a meadow where the only bit of shade is 
under a newly erected hay rick. Here they take 
refuge, and the old petition is made anew, “Tell us 


a story.” 
Then the absorbing tale begins and the three lis- 


ten with -ever-widening eyes and bated breath. 


Sometimes to tease, their friend will stop suddenly 
and say, “And that’s all until next time.” 

“Ah! but it is next time,” the three would insist, 
and perhaps the story would go on. 

On another day it would be renewed in the boat, 
where the teller might pretend to go sound asleep in 
the midst of the most thrilling adventures, and much 
to the dismay of his audience. It was in this way 
that the ever-delightful “Alice in Wonderland” 
grew; on the river in the calm of the summer after- 
noons, under the elms at Christ church, or in the 
narrator’s own oak-ceiled parlor where he made tea 
for his little guests, walking up and down the room 
and flourishing the teapot as he talked. 

We will not stop to dwell upon the boyhood of 
Lewis Carroll, for it is the grown man that has the 
most charm both for his youthful and adult audience. 
He was the son and eldest of eleven children of a 
country clergyman, afterwards deacon of Richmond 
and one of the canons of Ripon Cathedral. 

Even as a Jad he was possessed of a happy flow of 
nonsense, which led him to write clever parodies 
upon the elassie poems, illustrated by drawings which 
would have done credit to Punch. While at school 
he wrote the following letter to a younger brother 
of six who was a great weeper:— 

“My dear Skeff: Roar not lest thou be abolished. 

“Yours, ete.” 

Ile went through the course at Rugby, and was 
later matriculated at Christ church, Oxford, where 
he made an honorable record and attracted especial 
attention for his unusual ability in mathematics. 

The remaining forty-seven years of his life were 
spent in this place, never leaving it for any great 
length of time. Indeed, he seemed a part of it, and 
those who knew him there could searce imagine it 
without him. 

During his long residence le obtained various 
scholarships which enabled him to live in comfort. 
He was master of the house, sub-librarian, private 
tutor, and lecturer in the university as well. 

As an ordained minister he sometimes preached, a 
pleasure to both himself and friends. But he was 
chary in the exercise of this privilege, owing to an 
imperfection of speech. It was not so much sensi- 


liveness which made him reluctant, as a conscien- 
tious doubt. 

or many years Lewis Carroll spent the long vaca- 
tions at various seaside resorts, where it was his 
favorite pastime to stroll over the beach talking to 
the various groups of children. playing with them or 
telling stories, 


He kept a store of safety pins in his pocket, and 
whenever he’ saw a little girl trying to wade and still 
not spatter her frock, he would present her with a 
pin that the dainty gown might be safely kilted up 
from all danger. 

Some of the friendships thus formed remained 
with him and were the solace of his latter years. 

He made the acquaintance of many children in 
long journeys by land or sea, and as he always went 
provided with pictures, games, and puzzles, many a 
weary mother or nurse blessed him in her heart, and 
many a happy child cherished a golden and un- 
fading memory of the most gentle, vivacious, and 
charming of playfellows. 

Indeed, Lewis Carroll might have been termed the 
Prince of playfellows. He was just as truly inter- 
ested in the children as they in him. Though fond 
of teasing, he never “chaffed” in the way children so 


bitterly resent from their elders, but had full re-’ 


spect for their natures. He gloried in them because 
they-were children. As his nephew and biographer 
says:— 

“T believe he understood children even better than 
he understood men and women; civilization has made 
adult humanity very incomprehensible, for conven- 
tion is as a veil which hides the divine spark that is 
in us, and so this strange thing has come to be; that 
the imperfect mirrors perfection more completely 
than the perfected; that we see more of God in the 
child than in the man.” 

On July 4, 1865, exactly three years after the 
memorable row up the river, Miss Alice Liddell re- 
ceived the first presentation copy of “Alice in 
Wonderland,” and the second was sent to Princess 
Beatrice. Later a nursery edition of “Alice” was 
published, and a copy sent to the little daughter of 
the Duchess of Albany, also an Alice, who with her 
brother had made a visit to his rooms, and spent a 
happy time learning to make paper pistols. 

Princess Alice sent a note of thanks, and her 
mother added that this book had made her love to 
read for herself. The little duke in his letter of 
thanks for “The Merry Elves” said, “Alice and I 
want you to love us both.” 

Lewis Carroll’s one fad yas artistic photography. 
He had a studio arranged in one of his rooms, and 
his delight was to pose his child friends in various 
costumes, the results in many cases being most 
charming. “Alice” was being constantly adapted 
for the stage for the children’s performances, which 
are such a welcome variation of the usual bill of fare 
in the London theatres. The author had the great- 
est possible interest in these occasions, and especially 
in the child-actors. He found them as a rule bright, 
healthy, little people, as fond of dolls, picture books, 
games and puzzles as other small folk quite differ- 
ently circumstanced. They were as eager to run 
races, wade in the tide, and make sand forts as if 
they never had seen the inside of a theatre. 

Miss Isa Bouman, one of the earlier “Alices,” 
cherished for him to the day of his death a friend- 
ship which was a keen delight to her author-friend. 
He was fond of capturing the entire flock of little 
Boumans during the various holidays or theatre 
vacations and planning a series of treats and good 
times for them either at the seashore or in Oxford. 
One dear little child, “Phoebe,” was often his guest 
in this way. He speaks in a letter to a friend of 
going to town and capturing the maiden for a holi- 
day by the sea, where they spent the entire days on 
the beach “as happy as a bird upon the wing.” “She 
is a very sweet child and a thoughtful child, too,” he 
says. “It was very touching to see (we had a little 
Bible-reading every day; I tried to remember that 
my little friend had a soul to be cared for as well as 
a body) the far-away look in her eyes when we talked 
of God and of heaven, as if her angel who beholds 
her face continually were talking to her.” 

In another letter he says: “Next to what convers- 
ing with an angel might be, comes, I think, the 
privilege of having a real child’s thoughts uttered 
to one.” 

While Lewis Carroll was writing his enchanting 
stories, playing with his child friends, and perform. 


ing his college duties, he was also engaged in the 
preparation of very profound books on logic, plane 
algebraic geometry, the “Condensation of Deter- 
minents,” etc., which are of the most valuable assist- 
ance in the higher mathematics. We have heard 
it stated that Lewis Carroll was surprised and 
grieved that his nonsense books, the sport of leisure 
hours, achieved such world-wide fame, when his most 
weighty and serious works are known only to 
scholars. We must believe this an error, since the 
author was too modest a nature to expect fame from 
any quarter, and too sincere a soul not to accept his 
life as it came to him. That the success of his chil- 
dren’s bocks continually surprised him is very true, 
but it conld have caused him no bitterness in com-. 
parison, for he loved child-life and found his highest 
joy in ministering to it. We can complete this 
article in no better way than to quote from some of 
the many letters he was continually sending to his 
child friends: “My dear Agnes: You lazy thing! 
What? I’m to divide the kisses myself, am I? In- 
deed I won’t take the trouble to do anything -of the 
sort. But Pll tell you how to do it. First, you 
must take four of the kisses—and that reminds me 
of a very curious thing that happened to me at half- 
past four yesterday. Three visitors came knocking 
at my door begging me to let them in. And when 
T opened the door, who do you think they were? 
You'll never guess! Why, they were three cats. 
Wasn’t it curious? However, they all looked so 
cross and disagreeable that I took’up the first thing 
T could lay my hand on (which happened to be the 
rolling pin) and knocked them all down as flal as 
pancakes. ‘If you come knocking at my door,’ I 
said, ‘I shall come knocking at your heads.” That 
was fair, wasn’t it? 
“Yours affectionately, 
“Lewis Carroll.” 

My dear Agnes: About the cats, you know. Of 
course I didn’t leave them lying flat upon the ground 
like dried flowers; no, I nicked them up and was as 
kind to them as could be. 1 ‘cnt them the port- 
folio for a bed * * * and each of them had a pen- 
wiper for a pillow. Well; then I went to bed; but 
first I lent them the three dinner bells to ring if 
they wanted anything in the night. You know I 
have three dinner bells—the first (which is the larg- 
est) is rang when dinner is nearly ready; the second 
(which is rather larger) is rung when it is quite 
ready; and the third (which is as large as the other 
two put together) is rung all the time I am at dinner. 
Well, I told them they might ring if they happened 
to want anything,—-and as they rang all the bells all 
night I suppose they did want something or other, 
only I was too sleepy to attend to them. In the 
morning I gave them some rat-tail jelly and buttered 
mice for breakfast, and they were as discontented as 
they cculd be. They wanted some boiled pelican, 
but of course I knew it wouldn’t be good for them. 
* * * ‘Then I shook hands with them all and drove 
them up the chimney. 

My dear Magdalen: I want to explain why I did 
not eall yesterday. I was sorry to miss you, but you 
see I had so many conversations on the way. 1 tried 
to explain to people on the street that I was going to 
see you, but they would not listen; they said they 
were in a hurry, which was rude. At last I met a 
wheelbarrow that I thought would attend to me, but 
I couldn’t make out what was in it. I saw some 
features at first, then I looked through a telescope, 
and found that it was a countenance; then I looked 
through a microscope and found it was a face. I 
thought it was rather like me, so I fetched a large 
looking glass to be sure, and then to my great joy I 
found it was me. We shook hands and were just 
beginning to talk, when myself came up and joined 
us. I said, “Do you remember when we all met at 
Sandown?” and myself said, “It was very jolly there 
there was a child called Magdalen,” and me said, “I 


“used to like her a little; not much, you know—only 


a little.’ ‘Then it was time to go to the train, and 
who do you think came to the station to see us off? 
They were: two very dear friends of mine who hap- 
pened to be here just now, and beg to be allowed to 
sign this letter as your affectionate friends, 
Lewis Carroll and C. L. Dodgson. 
But if Lewis Carral] was fond of joking and non- 
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sense, he could still be the tenderest of friends and 
sympathizers. One of his favorites was the little 
motherless daughter of a former vice-principal of 
St. Edmund’s hall. She was a nervous, thin, plain- 
looking child, cared for but indifferently by servants 
and generally misunderstood. One day Lewis Car- 
roll told this sensitive ugly child the story of the 
“Ugly Duckling” in such a way as to bring comfort 
to her lonely little heart. To use her own words, “I 
remember his impressing it upon me that it was 
better to be good and truthful and to try not to 
think of oneself than to be a pretty spoiled child, 
selfish and disagreeable, and after telling me this 
story he gave me the name of ‘Ducky.’ ‘Never 
mind, little Ducky,’ he used often to say, ‘perhaps 
some day you’ll turn out to be a swan.’ 

“My father died on August 27, 1897, and Mr. 
Dodgson January 14, 1898. And we who are left 
behind in this cold weary world can only hope we 
may meet them again some day. Till then, oh 
father, and my dear old childhood’s friend, 
reqniescat in pace!” 

Lewis Carroll’s most famous books for children 
after the first great one are, “Through the Looking- 
glass.” “The Hunting of the Snark: An Agony in 
Fight Fits,” and “Sylvie and Bruno.” 


PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 


BY COLONEL PARKER. 


I am ready to say that thousands of people become 
enervated, afflicted with chronic diseases, and are 
early grasped by the grim hand of death, because 
they do not exercise properly. The best curative I 
know for nervousness is physical training. There 
are thousands of children in our schools who are un- 
fitted, by physical weakness of muscles and brain, to 
give their attention to educative work. They are 
driven and nagged by teachers to go over ground, to 
go through books, to be promoted and to finish, and 
by the time they finish school they are physically 
unable and incapable of doing any good work in this 
world. There are thousands of teachers in our 
schools who could govern and teach far better if they 
had physical training every day regularly. As it is 
now, many of these teachers are fatigued, worn out, 
lose their vitality, and sink into the lowest mechan- 
ical rut instruction. Both pupils and teacher need 
regular gymnastic exercises as they need food. 
Every artery should be filled with fresh blood, every 
muscle and nerve should be invigorated by the 
proper movement. These few lines fail utterly to 
express my strong belief in physical training. 


PEANOTS. 


In making up a list of staple foods, the peanut is 
not usually given a place in the list. It is eaten as 
a luxury. But Americans would not know how to 
get along without it, judging by the fact that 
$10,000,000 worth of peanuts is consumed by them 
annually. New York uses more than half a mil- 
lion bushels a year. Europeans do not eat them to 
any extent, but grind them into meal for cattle, or 
press the oil from them for lubricating purposes. 
One hundred million pounds are brought to Europe 
annually from Africa and India, half of which goes 
to Marseilles to be made into oil. ' 

The bulk of the American crop is produced in 
Tennessee, Virginia, and North Carolina. The pea- 
nut was first brought from Spain to Virginia, and 
it took kindly to the light Southern soil. So ex- 
tensively has its production spread, that now 
America not only raises enough for its own consump- 
tion, but also exports peanuts to Europe in large 
quantities. 

There are twenty peanut factories in the South, 
that separate the tubers from the vines, sort them, 
and turn them to various uses. One of these fac- 
tories handles five tons daily. Its daily receipts are: 

235 gallons of refined oil, worth $1 a gallon; 175 
gallons of crude oil at fifty cents; 3,680 pounds of 
flour and meal at two cents a pound; and 3,300 


pounds of feed for stock at sixty cents a hundred 
pounds. This amounts to $415.90 a day, and 
$19,725 for the year. 

The latest of the uses to which the little nut is 
put is the making of peanut butter. This is made 
by grinding the nuts very fine, and then reducing 
the mass to a pasty substance, after a portion of the 
large amount of oil has been removed. Salt is 
added for flavoring, and the result is a cheap and 
nourishing spread. This is becoming an important 
commercial product. Salted peanuts—the nut being 
left whole—are gradually finding their way to the 
American table, and are growing in favor as a relish. 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER- 
ATURE* 


BY CHARLES B, KELLEY, 


ALFRED TENNYSON. (1810—1892.) 
Birthplace.—Somersby, Lincolnshire, England. 
Parentage.—His father was a clergyman and some- 

what of a poet, musician, and artist. 
Education.—Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Friends.— Arthur Henry Hallam, William Words- 
worth, Thomas Carlyle, and Mrs Browning 


Poet Laureate. 
Peer of England. 


Talking Oak. 

The Princess. (A Medley.) 
In Memoriam. 

Literary Works. { Maud. 

Idylls of the King. 

Enoch Arden. 

| Harold. 


Masterpiece.—The Talking Oak. 

Qualities—Most sequestered of poets; shunned 
clubs, coteries, public exhibition of himself, and 
chance acquaintances, 

Criticism.—But I admire Alfred, and hope nay — 
trust —that one day he will bea poet. If he does 
not, then I am no prophet.—Professor John Wilson. 

Burial Place.—Westminster Abbey. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

Birthplace.—Durham, England. 

Parentage.—Her father was a wealthy merchant; 
she was brought up in luxury. 

Education.—Private study. 

Friends.—Hugh Stuart Boyd, Mary R. Mitford, 
Harriet Martineau, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Bayard 
Taylor. 

Confirmed Invalid. 

Lite. 


(180 —1861.) 


Married Robert Browning. 
Resided in Italy. 
The Seraphim. 


| Religious. { Drama of Exile. 
| { Romance of Swan’s 
‘ Nest. 

The Rhyme of 
Duchess Mary. 

Lyrical. { Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship. 

The Last Bower. 

Cowper’s Grave. 

| Mother and Poet. 


Comfort. 
Work. 
Sonnets. | wo Prospect. 


| Life. 
Casa Guidi Windows. 
The Court Lady. 
Garibaldi. 
_Aurora Leigh. 
The Book of Poets. 
Prose. 


Literary Works. ¢ 


Patriotic. 


The Greek Christian 
Poets. 


Masterpiece.—Aurora Leigh. 

Qualities.—Humble, sympathetic, liberal-minded, 
brilliant conversationalist. 

Criticism.—I have never seen a human frame 
which seemed so nearly a transport veil for a celes- 
tial and immortal spirit. She isa soul of fire en- 
closed in a sheet of pearl.—Hillard, 

Burial Place.—Florence, Italy. 


*Copyrighted, 1897. 


STRENUOUS PROBLEMS. 

1. The distance from the centre of the earth to 
either pole is 20,855,121 feet. How many miles 
is it? 

2. Find the volume of the earth in cubic miles. 

3. The diameter of the moon is 2,160 miles. 

Find how many times greater the surface of the 
earth is than the surface of the moon. 

Find how many times greater the volume of the 
earth is than the volume of the moon. 

5. The diameter of the sun is about 866,000 
miles. About how many times longer is the diam- 
eter of the sun than the diameter of the eafth? 

6. Since the two are similar bodies, about how 
many times the surface of the earth is the surface 
of the sun? 

7. How many times the surface of the moon is 
the surface of the sun? 

8. The distance of the moon from the earth is 
about 240,000 miles. How many times the diam- 
eter of the moon is its distance from the earth? 

9. The distance of the sun from the earth is 
about 93,000,000 miles. How many times the 
diameter of the sun is its distance from the earth?— 
From Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic, Book Three, 
American Book Company. 


FOR THE STUDY OF“ THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICK.” —(AL) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


THE PLAY. [Continued.] 


30. What is the ethical significance of the meta- 
phors which are initial in II.? 

31. Why were Portia’s suitors, if they failed to 
win her, bound to remain unmarried? 

32. What is implied in Bassanio’s order, “Put 
the liveries to making”? 

33. Why is Launcelot’s fortune-telling a touch 
of nature? 

34. Is Jessica’s testimony against her father to 
be relied upon? 

35. Was Shylock’s going to Bassanio’s feast in 
obedience to an exigency of the plot? How? 

36. What spirit is shown in “I'll go in hate, to 
feed upon the prodigal Christian,’ and “I would 
have him help to waste his borrow’d purse”? How 
punished ? ; 

37. Ought Jessica’s integrity to be impeached 
on account of the “Farewell, mistress” ? 

38. What do you imagine the details which 
inspired Lorenzo’s tribute to Jessica? 

39. What line of Morocco’s soliloquy epitomizes 
the character of the Prince? Explain. What line 
of Arragon’s? 

40. For what did each prince seek Portia? 

41. What idea of her did each carry away? 
did she figure as a lady with each? 

42. Point out the sophistry in the reasoning of 
each in the casket scenes. 

43. What prompts Salanio to say, 


“Let good Antonio look to keep his day, 
Or he shall pay for this’’? 


How 


44. Explain the difference of spirit in which 
Shylock seems to receive the news of Antonio’s 
losses from Salanio and from Tubal. 

45. Is “There I have another bad match” a 
proof of Shylock’s lack of mortal antipathy against 
Antonio? 

46. What is the full meaning of “The villainy 
you teach me I will execute,” ete.? 

47. What was wanting to Shylock’s sense of the 
curse which he declared had fallen upon his nation? 

48. What gives to all public calamities their true 
“image and superscription”? 

49. Of what series is the last speech, IT., 1, the 
climax? 

50. What has led to the idea that Bassanio was 
helped in his choice of the caskets? 

51. What do you think actuated his choice? 

52. What line of Bassanio’s might fitly charac- 
terize ITT., 2? 

53. In this casket scene, which figures to better 
advantage, the hero or heroine? Prove statement. 
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54. Why does Gratiano’s announcement of Bas- 
sanio’s successful suit grate upon our sensibilities? 

55. What impression upon the mind of the 
reader does Bassanio’s speech after reading An- 
tonio’s letter make? What impression, the letter 
itself? 
56. What is a key-note word in the first line, 
3? 

57. In what particulars is TIT., 3, true to the pre- 
conceived notions of Shylock and Antonio? 

58. What is there to indicate that the method 
of Antonio’s rescue was Portia’s idea? 

59. How would such’ a case as this be treated in 
a court of justice now? 

60. The Venetians travestied the Hebrew 
prophecies in order to injure Shylock’s countrymen. 


will be able to take part in a fire drill at once by 
simply following his leader. This is important, for 
disorder or hesitation on the part of one pupil may 
endanger many. The following are the regulations 
for the Borough of Queens, New York:— 


General Fire Alarm—Several quick intermittent 
strokes of the bell. All pupils not in their seats to be 
seated and hands folded in the lap. The teacher to pass 
at once to the door of the classroom. 

(a) Signal to pass: Several quick, intermittent strokes 
of the bell same as first signal. Pupils form in double 
columns, and pass according to instructions previously 
given. Teacher to remain in doorway counting pupils 
to see if all are accounted for as they pass out. Teacher 
to follow class. ; 

(b) Signal to pass: Several_slow intermittent strokes 
of the bell. Pupils get clothing and form in line and 


VIRGINIA HALL (GIRLS’ DORMITORY), HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


What does he exaggerate to revenge himself upon 
them? What effectually opposes him? 

61. Is there anything of hope in Antonio’s “I 
do oppose my patience to his fury’? 

62. What redeeming quality had Shylock’s 
answer to the Duke’s first appeal?’ 

63. Show that Antonio’s requests of the Duke 
and the Court were-in keeping with his character and 
ideas. 

64. How could Shylock claim that he was “doing 
no wrong”? Explain “is dearly bought.” 

65. Expand the idea suggested in “because you 
bought them.” 

66. Why, in the nature of things, could Portia’s 
appeal for mercy ‘have no effect on Shylock? 

67. Could “This bond doth give thee here no jot 
of blood” have been accepted in a mediaeval law 
court? 

68. What do you imagine Shylock’s oath to have 
heen? 

69. Was Portia sincere in “Your wife would give 
you little thanks” ? 

70. Was the law used against Shylock law in 
truth? 

71. How had Shylock “indirectly and directly” 
“contrived against the very life of the defendant”? 

72. Who was the judge in the trial scene? 

73. How does the final expression of Portia’s de- 
cree turn the tables completely against Shylock? 

74. What is the flaw in Antonio’s plea of mercy 
for Shylock? Is it removed by judging from the 
spirit of his own time? 

75. Was the final scene of the ring matter the 
only instance of Nerissa’s taking the initiative? 


FIRE ALARM RULES FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

he importance of fire drills in large schools is 
well recognized. It would seem well to have some 
degree of unformity in the regulations for the city. 
Variations in the plans of buildings will necessitate 
corresponding variations in the drill, but the sig- 
nals and the regulations within the classroom before 
passing might probably be uniform, so that a pupil 
of the first ward upon transfer to the tenth ward 


pass as before. 

Signal for false alarm or ‘“‘fire out”: One stroke of the 
bell. Pupils return ‘to classroom. 

It is recommended that in every school there should be 
a fire company, a formal organization or not, as the prin- 
cipal chooses. When the general alarm is given enough 
of the fire company should pass at once, and while some 
open all outside doors where pupils will pass, others will 
station themselves at the foot of all stairways to help 
guard against accident from falling, and to report any 
cases of disorder. Where the fire company is trained to 
use extinguishing apparatus, the number should be small, 
and no such work should be done while pupils are pas- 
sing from that part of the building. Signal may be 
given to the fire company by a series of signals with a 
whistle, one whistle for first fioor, two for second floor, 
and so on, and one prolonged whistle for basement. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


Never let the course taken by one set of children 
cross the course of another set. Insist upon right disci- 
pline in the fire drill. A disorderly pupil is endanger- 
ing to the lives of others. : 

On a fire drill never take books. If there is time for 
that, dismiss in the regular way. 
is never time to take books, and the carrying of them 
is.a source cf danger. 

Have classes drilled in getting clothes quickly, and 
forming in double columns for passing, unless the ar- 
rangements for clothing are exceedingly inconvenient. 
This should be done easily in twenty seconds. Hats 
should be put on, wraps carried on the arm. 

Give false alarm frequently. 

It is not of so much importance that pupils go out 
quickly as that they are kept in hand and go out in an 
orderly manner. 


BE BRISK. 


LANCASTER, 


Of all the “don’ts” that were ever preached to 
teachers, “don’t hurry” should, perhaps, be the one 
most taken to heart. Schoolroom work to be effec- 
tive must be methodical. A teacher who hurries 
will demoralize a school as quickly as an east wind 
will seatter a pile of leaves. Haste does most effec- 
tually make waste in the schoolroom. Still, the pro- 
hibition does not imply that we are to drone along 
day in and out with no more life than a stagnant 


BY F. H. 


pool. 4 


If there is a fire, there. 


It does not confuse a class to have a question put 
clearly and briskly; nor to see the teacher open a 
book as though she was glad to do it; ner to have her 
step to the blackboard with an alacrity that bespeaks 
enjoyment in her work. As the teacher is, the 
school is. <A brisk teacher rules a brisk school, and 
the gain in time is invaluable. Briskness never en- 
courages confusion, but it does encourage prompt- 


‘ness and accuracy. <A briskly-asked question in- 


spires a brisk reply, and, better still, a cheerful one. 
It is one thing to ask a question; it is another to 
find out what the pupil knows. An alert question 
bespeaks an interest upon the questioner’s part that 
no other tone can convey. “If you would arouse 


your pupil’s interest, you must be interested your- . 


self,” is a saving as true as trite. Be interested, and 
be brisk as a north wind that invigorates with every 
breath it blows. Train your pupils to move from 
seats to recitation with a quick, light movement; to 
do blackboard work with a rapid motion of the hand 
and arm. ‘To work quickly, they must think quickly. 
The brain becomes alert, and an alert brain is the 
teacher’s best ally. 

And remember, to teach briskness, you must be 
brisk. It cannot be taught by word of mouth, only 
by example. Never tell a child to hurry. Dictate 
work briskly, not hurriedly. Slowly, but surely, the 
whole school will come up to your standard and the 
gain along all lines will be gratifying and surpris- 
ing.—Selected. 


CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 


BY GEORGIA EVANS, 


Nore.—The exercise below is intended for the grammar and high 
school grades. Music for all the carols, including “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” may be found at Oliver Ditson Company’s, Washington 
street, Boston Price, 5and 6 cents per copy. he most classical 
tunes for the carols may be found in the ‘Episcopal Church Hymnal,” 
and the revised edition inc!ndes Phillips Brooks’ “Carol” To make 
the readings from “Ren Hur” effective. the pupils should be familiar 
with the first book of “Ben Hur.” Selections for reacing from the 
chapters suggested or from others, at the teacher's option, will make 
a very effective class exercise. Among the decorations let there be, 
if possible, acopy of Correggio’s ‘*Holv Night,” 


Opening Carol: “O Come, All Ye Paithful.”" (Tune in 
“Hymns, Old and New.’’) 


O come, all ye faithful, 

Joyful and triumphant, — 

O come ye, O come ye, to Bethlehem; 
Come and behold him, 

Born, the king of angels. 


O come, let us adore him, 
O come, let us adore him, 
O come, let us adore him, Christ the Lord. 


Yea, Lord, we greet thee, 
Born this happy morning; 
Jesus, to thee be glory given; 
Word of the Father, 

Now in flesh appearing. 


O come, let us adore him, 
O come, let us adore him, 
O come, let us adore him, Christ the Lord. 


Topic: “Bethlehem.” 

Pupil (recites): “But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, 
though thou be little among the thousands of Judah, yet 
out of thee shall he come forth, he that is to be ruler in 
Israel; whose goings forth have been from everlasting.” 
—Micah v.: 2; or, if preferred, Matt., ii.: 0. 

Pupil (recites): “Little Town of Bethlehem.” 


O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by. 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting light; 

* The hopes and fears of all the years 

Are met in thee to-night. 


O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 

And praises sing to God the king, 
And peace to men on earth. 

For Christ is born of Mary, 
And gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 


How silently, how silently 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of his heaven. 


{Continued on page 333. ] 
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Preston W. Search dedicates his new boook, “An 
Ideal School,” in the “International Education 
Series,” to “President G. Stanley Hall, America’s 
Greatest Educator.” 


Dr. William T. Harris made one of his great ad- 
dresses at the meeting of the New England Superin- 
tendents on November 15. His discussion was bril- 
liant in the extreme. 


Professor William M. Davis of Harvard says that 
the report of Dr. Tarbell’s Committee on Geography 
is fully the equal in merit and value of either Presi- 
dent Eliot’s “Report of Ten” or Dr. Harris’ “Re- 
port of Fifteen.” No higher praise could be asked, 
and the best of it is that it istrue. This report will 
appear in our next issue. 

Rochester has distinguished herself by re-electing 
all three of her noble reform members of the school 


board by majorities averaging nearly 700, and that. 


after the hottest kind of a campaign. This places 
Superintendent Charles B. Gilbert on a solid footing, 
and gives him the greatest opportunity he has ever 
had, as fine as any educational leader has ever had. 

President Henry 8. Pritchett says that a candi- 
date for admission to “Tech” this year had this 
question: “What was the cause of ‘Silas Marner’s’ 
unpopularity?” The embryo Tech man replied: 
“Silas Marner’ was a poem written by Coleridge. 
The cause of ‘Silas Marncr’s’ unpopularity was be- 
cause he shot the albatross and caused the wind to 
blow.” 


It looks very much as though Professor Edmund 
I. James of the University of Chicago could be 
elected to the board of aldermen in that city if he 
will consent to be a candidate. He is the kind of a 
schoolmaster we would like to see in a city govern- 
ment. A conrpetent scholar, a specialist in mu- 
nicipal affairs, the soul of honor, courageous to the 
limit, and notably discreet, he would command the 
attention of the entire country. 


If the Minnesota “Board of Control,” an officious 
body that is unaccountable in origin and more un- 


accountable in conduct, does not kill the normal 
schools of the state and everybody connected with 
them, it will be a surprise. The more one studies it, 
the more stupendous appears the blunder of having 
such a board and of having the present men in it. 


‘This is what the Boston Herald says of the “New 
Gospel of Geography”: The new gospel of geography, 
which is to teach men not only how to make money, 
but also how to return good for evil, and to fulfil 
other ethical duties toward the far-off races of the 
earth, was discussed by the school superintendents 
at their annual meeting November 15. The debate 
had the benefit not only of the moral enthusiasm of 
a committee of experts, whose report was made the 
‘order of the day,’ but also of the philosophic 
breadth imparted by the presence and participation 
of the United States commissioner of education, Dr. 
W. T. Harris.” 


The election of Seth Low-as mayor of New York 
leaves no doubt as to the genuineness of his resigna- 
tion as president of Columbia, as there was none be- 
fore with those who knew the man. ~ This leaves Dr. 
Butler as acting president, and opens the question 
of the presidency. Rumor has it that his appoint- 
ment and acceptance of the acting presidency was 
due to the fact that he was in no sense a candidate 
for the presidency, that he did not desire it or ex- 
pect it, but recent references to the matter in print 
would seem to indicate that he may have changed 
his mind in this respect. It is inconceivable to the 
outside world that there should be any question as 
to his selection if he desires it. He is certainly a 
great organizer, a brilliant promoter of those pro- 
gressive educational ideas which signify so much to 
a university in these days, and his connection with 
the university for so many years identifies him with 
it as few men are identified with a university when 
they become its president. 


THE BOSYON TRIUMPH. 


The Public School Association of Boston has won 
anotable triumph. Never did a company of men. set 
out for reform with an eye more single to the public 
welfare. They made some mistakes at first and chose 
some men who were a discredit, but they learned from 
experience, and this year they have the entire public 
with them. The opposition is discredited on every 
hand. They have nominated ten new persons, and 
will elect every one of them. The other ticket, if 
there is one, will have no pullic sympath7, and Boston 
will have the best board in many years. Their 
triumph is due largely to the folly, even to madness, 
of the majority of the present board. Boston can 
afford to be ashamed for one year for the sake of such 
complete honor as will be hers for several years to 
come. By no possibility can the board degenerate in 
less than tive years,—probably not in ten,—and the 
indications are that it will never lapse again. 


HOME NATURE-STUDY COURSE. 


Cornell University has a correspondence course 
of Nature Study for all residents of New York state, 
conducted by I. P. Roberts and Mrs. Mary Rogers 
Miller of Ithaca. It is one of the most useful 
phases of agricultural college work ever attempted, 
and it is little short of an outrage that its benefits 
are confined to the teachers and women’s clubs of 
that state. It should be a national affair, supported 
by the United States government for the advantage 
of all citizens regardless of ‘state lines. Students 
can go to Cornell from any part of the Union, and 
Cornell’s correspondence work ought to go to stu- 
dents in all parts of the land. 

This is the first great provision for helping in 
their homes those who wish to learn how to see 
nature through their own eyes and lead others thus 
to see nature. Here is what Mrs. Miller says to 
the citizens of New York. Why not to all 
Americans ?— 

“Teachers in isolated schools need not think that 
there are no avenues of self-improvement open to 
them. Here is one. In the very centre of nature, 
the rural teacher’s opportunities for nature-study 
are greater than those of any other, Many are al- 


ready enrolled and doing most satisfactory work. 
Others should begin now. The Home nature-study 
course is not alone for country teachers. Those of 
city and village are equally welcome. There is no 
reason why these should not make the best of every 
opportunity to learn nature lore at first hand. 

“The Home nature-study course is not primarily 
a reading course. The pamphlets sent are full of 
suggestions to follow, experiments to perform, work 
to do. Unless you actually do these things, you fail 
to make the experiences your own, you take state- 
ments on authority and miss the point of the whole 
course. Reading what others have observed about 
nature lacks the freshness and freedom of original 
investigation. Without the element of discovery 
and personal contact, nature-study deteriorates into 
lesson getting. Seeing nature with other people’s 
eves, reading their thoughts about her ways, is most 
delightful, after one has seen and thought for one’s 
self. 

“For example, scientists tell us that a certain 
brown and black butterfly with a long name migrates 
southward to spend the winter. We read the words, 
and straightway forget the fact. “What if it does?” 
we say. But some day in the fall let us see the air 
and the trees full of butterflies fluttering so bravely, 
yet so silently, thousands and thousands on their 
way we know not whither, and we care. When we 
see them or their children straggling back one by 
one in the spring we marvel at their instinct and 
their fortitude. ‘There is a wide difference between 
knowing a thing and hearing about it! 

‘Nine lessons complete a year in the Home 
nature-study course. Each lesson is a quiz. The 
lessons will be suited to the season. We shall not 
study apple blossoms in November, nor frost flowers 
in August! As often as possible they will be on 
common things relating to rural life. The quiz is 
not an examination. What you are doing and see- 
ing, not what you have heard about, shows progress 
in nature study. Every question in the quiz will be 
for the purpose of bringing out some fact in the 
student’s own experience. Reports should be as 
complete as possible. If the subjects suggested in 
the lesson are not available, other subjects may be 
substituted and full credit will be given. One ques- 
tion answered from actual experience is better than 
many pages learned from books. 

“What students get from this course depends al- 
most entirely upon what they put into it. It takes 
time, effort, and wide-awake interest to interpret 
nature. We cannot read her history with under- 
standing until we learn the alphabet. We must 
‘see what we look at and understand what we see.’ ” 


THE NAVAL TONGUE AND PEN. 


Is there no law against a naval officer’s making a 
gigantic ass of himself? If there was, that Schley 
investigation would never have transpired. Regard- 
less of any conclusion arrived at concerning Admiral 
Schley, it is about the saddest spectacle on record— 
that of a body of men competent in their own line, 
but wholly unable to tell anything in a clear, 
straightforward, truthful fashion without preju- 
dice. Not one naval officer was discovered appar- 
ently whose testimony was not colored by his preju- 
dices. Never has there been in America such a 
humiliating display of mental unreliability. It 
has practically robbed the American navy of every 
vestige of the glory with which Manilla and Santi- 
ago had crowned it. 

Profane Bob Evans was one of the heroes of that 
war. Ilis inability to speak without an oath made 
him all the more of a hero apparently. Later he 
wrote a book, or rather gossiped a book; it is in no 
sense_a piece of writing, but merely a bit of gossip. 
Every one who has taken oceasion to read it seems 
to have come upon the same inability to tell the 
truth as there is to speak without profanity. His 
statements long ago lost all their terrors because his 
untruths have become as amusing as his profanity. 
lor amusement, and not for serious discussion, it 
may be well to quote from one chapter in his book:— 

“After one trip to Boston, where I enlisted several 
hundred boys, I was satisfied that education, or 
rather over-education, was doing great harm in New 
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defined with precision, but is believed to include the 
control of a total 1nileage of more than 47,000 miles, 
represented by a capital stock of more than a thou- 
tailor’s and shoemaker’s son was being educated to sand million dollars and a bonded debt nearly as 
fill that high office, and the result was bad—in many large. 

causes very bad. Over-training of any kind is not, ° 
good, and I found mental over-training the worst of The question of the isthmian canal is rapidly tak- 
all. My experience—and I had plenty of it—-was ing shape for action by congress. It is expected 
ihe same over and over again. © that the new Hay-Pauncefote treaty will be signed 

“Each morning when I went to my office, at the within a week, and will be laid before the senate as 
navy yard gate I found a big line of fairly well- soon as congress assembles. Its main provisions 
dressed boys with very shabbily dressed parents. In follow so closely the lines of the amendments which 
every case the boy had spent his life at school, wind- the senate made to the earlier treaty that it is be- 
ing up in many instances in the high school, and lieved that it will be ratified by the senate before the 
after that finding nothing to do. The parents were Christmas recess, in which case congress will be able 
striving hard and stinting themselves that the boys to take up the bill providing for beginning the con- 
might appear well and dress like gentlemen, while struction of the canal soon afiter the first of the new 
the lads were growing more and more ashamed of year. The canal commission is putting the finish- 
their surroundings and their honest fathers and ing touches upon its report, which will be presented 
mothers, who had been and are to-day the bone and to the President in season to be communicated to 
sinew of this great republic. To save them from congress when the session opens. If the contents of 
pool rooms and worse, they begged me to enlist them the report are accurately foreshadowed by Washing- 
as apprentices in the navy and begin anew their ‘ton correspondents, the commission unhesitatingly 
educations. I almost had it in my heart to wish recommends the Nicaragua route. 
that every high school in Boston would burn to the gene ae 
ground, and that every boy and every girl should be 
taught to work with their hands and make a living 
as their honest parents had done before them.” 

Just for recreation, let us look at the facts. 

First. Before he gives any facts he states his 
theory a la the Schley investigation. 

Second. Book schools are all wrong; industrial 
schools would have been all right. He knows all 
about it, based on a short service at the Charlestown 
navy yard, where his life was more convivial than 
serious, unless traditions are at fault. 

Third. The chief purpose of the Boston high 
schools is to teach “every” boy to expect to be Presi- 


England. Book schools were not doing what indus- 
trial schools would have accomplished. Because a 
tailor or a shoemaker had been President, every 


Reports from Pekin, which may or may not be 
authentic, attribute the death of Li Hung Chang to 
the effects of a violent altercation with the Russian 
ambassador. There was a hitch, it appears, regard- 
ing the new Manchurian convention. Russia was 
anxious to keep its terms secret, but the Chinese 
court, at the urgent insistence of Japan, supple- 
mented by protests from the southern viceroys, 
directed its terms to be communicated to the 
Powers. The interview in which Li Hung Chang 
apprised the Russian ambassador of this decision 
was a stormy one, and on returning from it the 
i, Chinese statesman was seized with his fatal illness. 
dent of the United States. Now it is a well-known Whether this is wholly true or not, his death found 
fact that not a Boston man for fifty years has ever tho convention unsigned. 
been thought of for the presidency. There is ab- ‘ ‘ m 
solutely no talk about it in school or out, and it is 
well understood by every lad that these aspirations - 
are for other cities and for other sections of the 
country. For two generations it has been wholly 

foreign to Boston. 

Fourth. “Each morning” he found a “big” line of 
well dressed boys, with shabbily dressed parents, try- 
ing to get into the navy, most of whom were gradu- 
ates of the Boston high schools. ‘There is probably 
no appreciable foundation for this, since practically 
no graduates of the Boston high schools have ever 
entered the navy. He certainly did not aecept one 
graduate of a Boston high school a day, when he 
found a “big” line of them awaiting him every 
morning. It is for him to-explain why he rejected 
all the rest of the big line. 

: Fifth. He almost had it in his heart to wish that 
all the high schools in Boston would burn down and 
not be rebuilt, so that these boys might have to work 
and dress shabbily like their parents. If there was 
a scintilla of truth in what he says about his ex- 
perience with graduates of the Boston high schools, 


The 9th of November was an interesting day in 
London. It was the sixtieth birthday of King Ed- 
ward, and the anniversary was celebrated quietly 
with a becoming and respectful distinction from sim‘- 
lar anniversaries in the life of Queen Victoria. It 
was taken also as the occasion for conferring upon 
the Duke of Cornwall and York the anticipated title 
of Prince of Wales, with the usual accompaniment 
of Karl of Chester. The title has been borne before 
by sixteen persons, of whom four only have had 
reigns unbroken by catastrophe. Finally, the day 
was marked by Lord Salisbury’s customary speech, 
at the Guildhall banquet, which this year, however, 
was wanting in any significant declaration. 

* 

It is announced that Chili has proffered her 
friendly offices to Venezuela and Colombia for the 
settlement of the differences between them, and that 
both of the governments which are at loggerheads 
have accepted the proposition. The proffers seem 
to have been the direct result of the intimation re- 


this conclusion would be absurd in the extreme. It cently conveyed by the Pan-American congress, ed 
is too weak and too vicious for serious comment. in session at the city. of Mexico; but that Chili 
Where does all this silliness appear? Not in a should offer herself as arbitrator, when she has. 


flatly refused arbitration for her own quarrels with 
Bolivia and Peru, and came near breaking up the 
Pan-American congress by her refusal, is one of the 
mysteries of Latin-American politics with which out- 
side observers struggle in vain. 

Russia’s great enterprise, the Siberian railroad, 
has been practically completed by the laying of the 
last rail of the Northern Manchurian division. 
This puts Moscow in direct rail communication with 
Viadivostock and Port Arthur, with the exception 
of the break at Lake Baikal, which must still be 
traversed by water. Temporary traffic is now pos- 
sible along the whole system, and it is hoped that 
within two years the road can be opened to perma- 
nent, regular traffic. The first sod was turned by 
the Czar, May 19, 1891, so that the whole enterprise 
has been virtually completed in a little more than 
(reat Northern railway, and others. "his settles ten years. It has been pushed too rapidly, however, 

F and a large part of it is so lightly built that it will 


the long fight over the Northern Pacific, and it es- may , 
tablishes “a “community of interest” which cannot he have to he reconstructed, and laid with heavier rails, 


yellow journal, not in any daily, not even in a maga- 
zine, but in a book! Enough said. This whole 
scandalous Schley investigation is because another , 
man of the navy department wrote a book. Secre- 
tary Long owes it to the rest of them, from -admiral 
to clerk, that they be forbidden to write books. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


‘he incorporation of the Northern Securities com- 
pany, under the hospitable laws of New Jersey, is 
the most important event in the financial world since 
the formation of the great steel combine. The new 
company is chartered “to acquire and deal in stocks 
and securities of corporations,” and its capital is 
$100,000,000. Its primary object is to provide a 
proprietary company for the control of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quiney, the Northern Pacific, the 


[Continued from 331.] 


No ear may hear his coming, 
But in this world of sin, 

Where meek souls will receive him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


Where children pure and happy 
Pray to the blessed child; - 
Where misery cries out to thee, 
Son of the mother mild; 
Where charity stands watching, 
And Faith holds wide the door, 
The dark night wakes, the glory breaks, 
And Christmas comes once more. 


O holy child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin and enter in, 
Be born in us to-day. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel! 
—Phillips Brooks. 


Topic: “The Angels’ Hymn.” 

Pupil (reads or recites): Luke ii.: 8-21, 

Carol (school): “It came upon the midnight clear.” 
(Tune in “Hymns, Old and New.’’) 

Reading from “Ben Hur,” selected from chapters 10 
and 11. 

Topic: The Magi. 

Pupil (reads or recites): Matt. ii.: 1-12. 

(Trio for three boys and chorus by school): “We 
Three Kings of Orient Are.” 


Trio.— 
We three kings of Orient are; 
Bearing gifts we traverse afar, 
Field and fountain, moor and mountain, 
Following yonder star. 
Chorus.— 


O star of wonder, star of night, 
Star with royal beauty bright, 
Westward leading, still proceeding, 
Guide us to thy perfect light. 


First Pupil.— 
Born a king on Bethlehem’s plain, 
Gold I bring to crown him again; 
King forever, ceasing never, 
Over us all to reign. 
Chorus. 
Second Pupil.— 


Frankincense to offer have I, 
Incense owns a Deity nigh; 
Prayer and praising, all men raising, 


Worship him, God most high. 
Chorus. 
Third Pupil.— 


Myrrh is mine, its bitter perfume 
Breathes a life of gathering gloom, 
Lowering, sighing, bleeding, dying, 


Sealed in the stone-cold tomb. 
Chorus. 


Trio.— 


Glorious now behold him arise, 
King, and. God, and sacrifice, 
Alleluia, Alleluia! 
Earth to the heavens replies. 
Reading from “Ben Hur,” selected from chapters 
13 and 14. 


Chorus. 


Closing Carol: “Brightest and Best of the Sons of the 
Morning.” (Tune in “Hymns, Old and New.”) 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid; 

Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 

- Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 


Cold on his cradle the dewdrops are shining, 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall; 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 
Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all. 


Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odors of Edom and offerings divine, 

Gems of the mountain and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine? 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 

Vainly with gifts would his favor secure; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor, 
(Repeat first stanza.) 
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COMPOUND WORDS BLENDED. 

Many words commonly recognized as simple are really 
compound words; as, Sunday, blackberry. The original 
grammatical relation between the parts of such words 
has become lost by the frequent usage of the parts as 
one word. Other examples of the unifying of compound 
words may be observed in the following: — . 


goldenrod toothpick pickpocket classmate 
angleworm tinsmith horseshoe footman 
bombshell earring bulldog bedquilt 
firefly sunrise seaweed stateroom 
anthill daylight eyeball sandhill 
bookkeeper grandfather godsend peppermint 
dustpan bookseller nightcap candlestick 
brickbat bandbox newsboy waterproof 
clockwork catmeal oilcloth seasick 
gunboat postmaster seaside peacock 
classroom ironwork snowball landlord 
earthquake roadside witcheraft necktie 
hatband rosebud warfare draw bridge 
gunpowder cowboy milkweed brasswork 
motherwort manhole faultfinding haycock 


—S. R. Winchell. 


HOW TO OPEN A BOOK. 
Hold the book with its back on a smooth or covered 
table: let the front board down, then the other, holding 
the leaves in one hand while you open a few leaves at 


the back, then a few at the front, and so on, alternately | 


opening back and front, gently pressing open the sec- 
tions till you reach the centre of the volume. Do this 
two or three times, and you will obtain the best results. 
Open the volume violently or carelessly in any one place, 
and you will likely break the back and cause a start in 
the leaves. Never force the back of the book. 

“4 connoisseur many years ago, an excellent customer 
of mine, who thought he knew perfectly how to handle 
books, came into my office when I had an expensive 
binding just brought from the bindery ready to be sent 
home; he, before my eyes, took hold of the volume, and, 
tightly holding the leaves in each hand, instead of al- 
lowing them free play, violently opened it in the centre, 
and exclaimed: ‘How beautifully your bindings open!’ 
I almost fainted. He had broken the back of the volume 
and it had to be rebound.”—From Modern Bookbinding. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 

As might have been expected, President Roosevelt 
is not one of the too numerous Americans who are 
ever ready to extol the publie schools as the founda- 
tions and guardians of our institutions and our 
liberties, but who, when it comes to the educating of 
their own children, contradict their preaching by 
their practice, and send their offspring to private 
schools. At Oyster Bay the Roosevelt children 
gained such knowledge of books and life as their 
father thought they needed by going to the school 
attended by the neighboring children, rich and poor. 
When their father’s vice-presidential term began, 
two of the Roosevelt boys entered the Force public 
school on Massachusetts avenue, in Washington, 
and now the President of the United States has en- 
rolled his third son, Kermit, among the pupils of 
the same broadly hospitable institution. This is 
exactly as it ought to be—not particularly creditable, 
except by contrast with the course of those who by 
implication assert that the publi¢ schools are only 
for the children of the poor, and of those in lowly 
station, but plain, straightforward, thoroughgoing 
Americanism, and an example which cannot fail to 
disturb the smug self-satisfaction of parents whose 
course draws a line of cruelly invidious distinction 
among the children of the Jand. Presumably the 
Washington school is a good one: most American 
public schools are good: but if it is'bad in any re- 
spect, Presiderit Roosevelt will have a personal in- 
terest in remedying the evil which he certainly 
would not have if the effects of the evil did not fall 
upon one of his own children. Faults in the public 
echools will never be remedied by sending children 


to private schools. The latter have a legitimate and 
worthy place in our educational system, but their 
proper function is the extension, not the replace- 
ment, of the publie school. President Roosevelt is 
giving practical demonstration of his belief in that 


great truth.—Editorial, New York Times. 


“The New Gospel of Geography” is an excellent 
characterization, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HOW TO TEACH KITCHEN GARDEN. By Emily 
Huntington. New York: Doubleday & Page. Illus- 
trations and music. Cloth. 168 pp. (7 1-2x10.) 
Price, $3.00. 

* In the first place the publishers will send this beauti- 

ful book, postpaid, to any subscriber of the Journal of 

Education, American Primary Teacher, or Modern 

Methods, to be paid for if satisfactory, or to be remailed 

in good condition if after examination it is not wanted. 

This is by far the most valuable and attractive book 
of the kind that has been issued by any one. It is the 
great masterpiece for household occupations for the 
kindergarten, the sub-primary school, and all select 
schools for little people. It sets the standard for all 
first-class book making in this line. The outline is com- 
plete: — 

Stick laying and paper folding; dish washing and 
table setting; bed making; clothes washing; dinner- 
table setting and prinking; moulding; progressive house- 
keeping. 

But the perfection of detail is of first value. For ex- 
— in table setting this is the arrangement of de- 
tails: — 

1. A table song with marching and doing a variety of 
important things. 

2. Motion song:— 


“A game meant to teach us the duties of cooks, 
For the art of good cooking is not all in books, 
And the proof of the pudding is not in the looks.” 


Song, “When I Was Very Little.” 

Object lesson—Table-setting. 

Song, ‘“‘See the cook in the kitchen.” 
Lesson—Washing kitchen dishes. 
Occupation——Clearing the table. 

Song, “Washing Dishes, Washing Dishes.” 

. Play and song, “Go Round and Round the Circle.” 

10. Skipping Galop. 

11. Play Jack and Jill. 

With all this there are full diagrams, directions, illus- 
trations, and music. It is unfortunate that we can give 
no adequate idea of all the beauty and completeness of 
the is which challenges our admiration in every 
regard. 


ONLY DOLLIE. By Nina Rhodes. Boston: 
Shepard. 
As a story for girls, this book will commend itself to 


Lee & 


lovers of good reading. The illustrations are excellent - 


and appropriate. The book is a good one for those in 

search of a story for little girls. » 

MY FRIEND JIM. By Martha James. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

Boys like a story with “real life’ in it, one that can 
be made personal. The author has written this book 
with this end in view, and has succeeded in her efforts. 
Every boy will delight in “My Friend Jim,” and keep the 
book among his personal treasures. In style, in its illus- 
trations, and in its contents the volume is all that could 
be desired. 

THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL. By Evelyn 
ca New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
A charming story for girls, but one which will be 

read with interest by “grown-ups” as well. 

The characters are well brought out, the scenes are 
natural, and the development of the story clear and even. 

The illustrations are appropriate and are excellently 
well done, while the publishers have given the story a 
beautiful setting. It is a good book for young people. 


MUSICAL GEMS. A graded course in music for rural 
and village schools. Compiled and written by Charles 
L. Moore and M. W. Moore. Chicago: A. Flanagan 
Company. Boards. 130 pp. 

So carefully selected are the words and music, so ad- 
mirably adapted to all grades, so uniformly beautiful is 
the expression, so varied and choice is the sentiment, 
that one takes no risk in putting this book into any rural 
or village school. 

FOUR ON A FARM. By Mary P. Wells Smith. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, & Co. Price, $1.20. 

As a story illustrative of the good time children have, 
this book can be recommended. Mrs. Smith has already 
gained considerable note by her stories of the young for 
young people, and this book will greatly add to her repu- 
tation. She evidently understands boys and girls. This 
bceok can be placed in their hands without hesitation, and 
with the assurance of its excellent influence. The illus- 
trations are good. 

THE MEMOIRS OF SIMPLE SIMON. By D. B. Keeler. 
Illustrated by Charles S. Vandervort. New York: R. 
H. Russell. 

For a queer conceit the rhymes and comical, colored 
pictures of this volume will attract considerable atten- 
tion. The drawings are excellently well done, and the 
colors used in them make a series of quaint pages. For 
little people this book is just the one fond mammas and 
doting aunts will search for. 

BOY DONALD AND HIS CHUM. By “Penn $hir- 
lev.”” Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 45 cents. 

The success of “Boy Donald” last year is in a fair way 
to be repeated in those further adventures of th's little 
man. The funny acts and bright sayings, and the high 
tone of the whole book and its character commend it to 
mothers looking for suitable books for their little ones. 


THE WISDOM OF PASSION. 
Mystic River Book Company. 
This is unquestionably a striking book, and one of a 

great deal of interest. It presents forcibly and in gen- 


By Salvarma. Boston: 


eral clearly much that is in trend of the new meta- 
physical thought of the period. It is an entirely safe 
book for those who are interested in studying the emo- 
tional and spiritual forces of-human nature. It is hardly 
a book for the general reader, but is very suggestive and 
very encouraging in lines of deep thought. The author 
is mistaken in calling it on the title page “an entirely 
new view of the human passions,” for it rather sum- 
marizes much that has been thought and taught of late, 
although perhaps not presented in the concrete form or 
on the lines of comparison as in this book. 


MARIETTA. By F. Marion Crawford. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 

The latest novel from the pen of this popular writer 
differs greatly from his other stories, chiefly as to its 
simplicity and lack of that intensity shown in his earlier 
books. The story is nevertheless beautiful and attrac- 
tive, having a charm peculiarly its own, which will ap- 
peal to its readers, even though they may have expected 
to find in it a strength and character equal to that of his 
other novels. The story is marked by its coloring, its 
romantic setting, and the delightful sense of fascination 
which pervades every page. 


SHELLS AND SEA LIFE. By Josiah Keep. San 
Francisco: Whitaker, Ray Company. Boards. 192 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. Illustrated. 

This is a wide-awake and attractive presentation for 
the use of pupils of the real life of the sea along the 
shores. No‘ child will fail to enjoy the use of this book, 
nor will he fail to be the master of its information. It 
makes the work of the teacher simple and interesting. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SUPPLEMENT TO THE TARR 
AND McMURRY GEOGRAPHIES. By Philip Emer- 
son, Lynn, Mass. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. loth. (6x7 1-2.) 127 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
This is an admirable geography, with numerous de- 

vices that have not heretofore been embodied in any 
text-book. In many important respects this is the most 
satisfactory geography yet published, and the regret is 
that it does not compass the world as well as New 
England. This little book is a revelation of what might 
be done, of what ought to be done for the geography of 
the world. The proportion of industrial and commer- 
cial to the physical and political is excellent. The typo- 
graphical setting helps in all ways, and it is made ina 
thoroughly attractive form, especially for school use. 


BEFORE THE DAWN. By Pimenoff Noble. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Stories of Russian life always have an attraction for 
the American reader, probably because the people of that 
nation are but little understood by us, and perhaps on 
account of our sympathy for those people. 

A Russian novel treating of events of thirty years ago, 
with its political events, its plots and intrigues, and en- 
livened by a strong romantic vein, is sure to receive the 
support of a large number of readers. 

The author has lived in Russia for years, and has had 
excellent opportunity to gather his material for this 
story. 


THE STRIKING HOURS. By Eden Phillpotts. New 

York: F. A. Stokes Company. Price, $1.50. 

There is always a place for a good collection of short 
stories, and this addition to the list will prove itself 
worthy of a position in the front rank. There are four- 
teen excellent stories gathered here, and each is interest- 
ing, well written, and holds the attention of the reader 


to the end. 


AUDUBON CALENDAR FOR 1902. Springfield, Mass.: 

Taber Prang Art Company. Price, 50 cents. 

The Massachusetts Audubon Society have arranged 
with the Taber Prang Art Company to publish a new 
Audubon Calendar for 1902. ‘The calendar consists of 
six large plates of exquisite drawings of birds, one for 
two months, reproduced in colors with all the spirit and 
fidelity of the original water-color paintings. Descriptive 
text of the birds on each plate. Six, 9x11% inches. In 
paper box. 


The Werner School Book Company, 378 Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago, has had a series of recent successes which 
deserve special notice. The Werner Arithmetics have 
been adopted in Boston, Worcester, St. Paul, Detroit, 
Auburn, Me., Everett, Mass., Quincy, Mass., Peoria, IIl., 


- Springfield Ill., Aurora, Ill., Ottawa, Ill., North Denver, 


Oberlin, Lincoln, Neb., North Platte, Neb., Shelbyville, 
Ill., Dubuque, Lyons, Ia., Central City, Neb., Princeton, 
Ill., Cripple Creek, Colorado, and many other places. 
While their Tarbell Geographies have been adopted in 
Boston, Somerville, the Philippine Islands, Newport, 
R. I., Linn county, Ia., Muscatine county, Ia., Ada‘r 
county, Ia., Fayette county, Ia., Hudson and Muskegan, 
Mich., and in many other places. They have almost 
as good a record for Taylor’s First Reader, Hall’s Arith- 
metic, Brown and De Garmo’s grammars, and the 
Rational writing books. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


National Parks.” By Jobn Muir. Price, The 
Rights of Man”’ By Lyman Abbott. Price, #1.50—‘* Before the 
Dawn.” By P. Noble, Price, $1.50. Roston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

‘*The Merchant of Venice.” Edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
New York: University Publishing Company. 

‘In the Days of Audubon.” by Hezekiah Butterworth. Price, 
$1.50. New York: ID. Anpleton & Co 

“A Modern Antwus” By the author of “An Englishwoman’s 
Love Letters.” Price, $1.50. New York: Doubleday. Page. & Co. 

**Keonomy.”” By O. 8. Marden. Price, 50 cents. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co, 

. “A New Parliamentary Manual.” By Edmond Palmer. Price, 75 
cents. New York: Hinds & Noble, 
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and Schwatt’s Series Algebras 


By GEORGE E. FISHER, Pu.D., anv ISAAC J. SCHWATT, Pu. D., 


12mo. 


Assistant Professors in the University of Pennsylvania. 


ARE NOW PUBLISHED BY 


Half Leather. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


RUDIMENTS OF ALGEBRA. Second Edition. 187 pages. 


Price, 60 cents. Postage, 6 cents. 


Contains the topics ordinarily given in text-books intended for 
grammar school use, or for a one-year course in high schools, in- 
cluding brief chapters on Quadratic Equations and Arithmetical 


and Geometrical Progression. 


SECONDARY ALGEBRA. Second Edition. 397+18 (log. table) pages. 
Price, $1.08. Postage, 10 cents. 
Is written on the same lines as the Rudiments, but is slightly fuller 
in the Fundamental Operations, Factoring, Quadratic Equations, 
and the Progressions ; it includes also chapters on Surds, Imagi- 
naries, Inequalities, Indeterminate Equations, Ratio, Proportion, 
Variation, the Binomial Theorem for Positive Integral Exponents, 
and brief chapters on the following topics: Variables and Limits, 
Undetermined Coefficients (including the fundamental ideas of 
Convergent and Divergent Series), the Binomial Theorem for any 
Exponent, Logarithms (including applications to Compound In- 
terest and Annuities), and a five-place table of the Logarithms of 


Integers from 1 to 9,999. 


It is intended for general high school use. 


COMPLETE SECONDARY ALGEBRA. 


SCHOOL ALGEBRA, 


A FEW COMMENDATIONS 
Fisher and Schwatt’s Algebras. 


Aley, R. J., Prof. of Math., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, 


Ind.: **The more I examine the book, the more certain 
I become that its authors have done a splendid piece of 
work. . . . Itis clear, simple, and yet mathematical.” 


Anderegg, F., Prof. of Math., Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. : 


‘*T like it the best of any text-book of elementary algebra 
that there is in my library.” 


Echols, W. E., Prof. of Math., University of Virginia: 


‘*T have not the pleasure of personally knowing either you 
or either of the gentlemen who have written the books of 
which I write, but one thing I do know, and that is the 
merits of these text-books on Algebra; and I ae to assure 
you that in my professional opinion these books, in each 
grade for which they are written, are decidedly superior to 
any text-books on Algebra that have been published in 
America. 

‘In the light of my.experience as a teacher of mathe- 
matics and as an examiner, in the interests sol. ly of sound 
teaching and to the encouragement of sound text-books, I 
wish to endorse these books without reservation, and to 
assure you that in approving and endorsing these you can 
feel perfectly safe in the fact that you are doing what is 
good and elevating in the education of our countrymen.” 


Byerly, W. E., Prof. of Math., Harvard University: “I 


have examined it with interest, and it seems to me an ex- 
cellent book.” 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. With Exercises. 478 pages. 


Price, $1.10. Postage, 12 cents. 


Contains the matter in the School Algebra, and additional 
brief chapters on the more advanced subjects required for 
admission to universities and scientific schools. 


TEXT-BOOK OF ALGEBRA—Part I. 
Edition, 478 pages. 


Covers the same ground as the School Algebra, but adapted 
to a more advanced class of students. 


HIGHER ALGEBRA. Second Edition. 615 pages. 


With Exercises. Second 
_ Price, $1.10. Postage, 12 cents. 


Postage, 15 cents. 


An enlargement of the Hlements of Algebra. To the end of 
Chapter XXVIII. it is identical with that and the School 


Algebra. Some revision of the later chapters in the Elements 


has been incorporated in this book, and a number of new 


Second Edition. 564 pages. 


chapters have been added. 


Price, $1.35. Postage, 13 cents. 

To the end of Chapter X XIX. this is the same as the Secondary Algebra, the whole of that book — 

to which is added new matter comprising chapters on the topics: Continued Fractions, Sum- 

mation of Series, Exponential and Logarithmic Series, Determinants, and the Theory of Equations. 
Neither volume contains so much theoretical matter as ‘the School Algebra or the Elements of 

Algebra, but the essential features of these books are preserved. 


With Exercises. 


Second Edition. “407 pages. 


Price, $1.00. Postage, ro cents. 


Arranged on the same lines as the Tert-Book of Algebra, but in briefer form. The needs of begin- 
ners have been constantly kept in mind. The aim has been to make the transition from ordinary 


arithmetic to algebra easy. 


SOME REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOLS 


THAT ARE USING THE 


Fisher and Schwatt’s Algebras. 


These books — one or more — are now in use as class text- 
books in public schools in 


New York City, Asheviile, N. C., 


Philadelphia, Media and Norristown, Pa., 
Baltimore, Charleston, W. Va., 
Denver, Martinsburg, W. Va., 


and in many other cities and towns. 


Towa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
State Normal School, Providence, R. J. 
State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 


Private schools that have adopted one or more of the 
Algebras include :— 


The Cascadilla School, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Columbia Grammar School and Syms Schcol, N. Y. City. 
Packer Collegiate Institute and Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. 
Morgan Park Military Academy, Morgan Park, Jil. 

Walnut Hills School, Natick, Mass. 

Charleston High School, Porter Military Academy, South 

Crrolina Military Academy, all of Charleston, 8. C. 

Brigham Young Academy, Provo City, Utah. 

Park Institute, Allegheny, Pa. 

Furman Fitting School, Greenville, S. C. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Simplicity. 


New Ideas 
Are introduced only as the development of 
the subject makes them necessary. 


Exact Terminology. 
Definitions are given concisely, clearly, and 
correctly. 

Exercises 


Are numerous, varied, and carefully graded. 


Transition from Arithmetic to Algebra 
Is easy. 


Negative Numbers 
Are naturally and easily introduced in con- 
nection with the extension of subtraction 
of arithmetical numbers. 


oTHER ENDORSEMENTS. 


sound teaching, I gladly recommend your books.” 


Felger, A. H., North Side High School, Denver, Col.: ‘‘I have three classes that are using 


the Secondary Algebra, and am delighted with it.” 


the mathematician, it is sound to the core.” 


HARLES H., Cascadilla School and Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥Y: ‘“« The clear 
presentation in the Secondary Algebra and the scope of the work make it, in my judgment, 
the best book for the first year’s work that I have yet used. As a teacher interested in 


Baltimore City College, Md.: ‘1 believe it is the 
best book in existence for the practical demands of the classroom. From the standpoint of 


for superiority.” 


Hill, Evw. E., Teacher of Mathematics, Hyde Park High-School, Chicago, Jll.: ‘‘1 have ex- 
amined your Secondary Algebra, and am very much pleased with it. It is thorough, log- 
ical, and accurate. I know of no other book that I would so gladly place in the hands of 
my pupils as a text-book in that subject.” 


Keller, Samurt E., Principal Male Grammar School No. 8, Baltimore, Md.: ‘‘ Having ex- 
amined your Rudiments of Algebra and your Secondary Algebra carefully, I take pleasure 
in saying that, in my humble opinion, for excellence of gradation, lucidity, logicalness, 
and completeness of explanation you have left all other algebras in the rear in the race 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HORSFORD’s”’ on label. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ibe of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 29-30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Zanesville. 

November 29-30: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 

November 25-27: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eastern Division, Pendleton 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 

November 28-29: West Virginia Teachers’ 
Association, Charleston. 

November 28-30: Northwestern Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Tarkio. 

November 28-30: Central Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, McPherson. 

November 29-30: Southwest Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Arkansas City. 
November 29-30: Massachusetts State 

Teachers’ Association. 

Novémber 29-30: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, Warrensburg. 

November 29-30: North Texas Teachers’ 
Association, Gainesville. 

November 29-30: Kentucky Colored 
Teachers’ District Association, Morgan- 
field. 

November 29-30: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Syracuse, N. Y. 

December 6-7: Rock County (Wis.) 
Teachers’ Association, Jamesville. 

December 13: Barnstable County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Hyannis. 

December 18-19-20: Southern Californ‘a 
Association, Los Angeles. 

Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 

Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Christmas week: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 

December 26-27: Illinois Stafe Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety, Augusta. 

December 26-28: Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Denver. 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26: Florida State Teachers’ As- 

sociation, Ocala. 
December 26-29: Southern Educational 

Association, Columbia, 8. C. 


Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 


December 27: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Waco. 

December 26-28: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 

December 26-27: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 

December 26-27: Western Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association, Fayetteville. 

December 26-28: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 

December 26-28: Minnesota State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Paul. 

December 26-28: Utah State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Salt Lake City. 

December 26-27: Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Louisville. 

December 26-28: Kentucky State Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville. 

December 26-28: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Franklin. 

December 27-30: Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

December 27-31: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eugene. 

December 26-28: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 

December 30.January 3: CaliforniaTeachers’ 
Association, Pacific Grove. 

December 30-31: Nebraska County Super- 
intendents’ Association. . 

December 31-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

January 1-2: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

LIMINGTON. An interesting program 
was presented at the North York ‘l'each- 
ers’ convention, which was held at Lim- 
ington Academy November 11. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Address of wel- 
come, Superintendent G. K. Goodwin, 
Limington; response, Superintendent C. 
L. Parker, Standish; “Written Work in 
Rural Schools,” Miss Sara Bradbury, Lim- 
erick; ‘‘Responsibilities of the Superin- 
tendent,” Superintendent W. A. Haw- 
thorne, Limerick; “Responsibilities of the 
Teacher,’’ Miss Myrta Libby, Limington; 
“Responsibilities of the Pupil,” Principal 
Cc. L. Clement, Waterboro; address, Hon. 
W. W. Stetson; “Preparation for High 
School in English Language and Gram- 
mar,” Alton T. Maxim, Limington; 
“Rural Schools,’’ Superintendent Payson 
Smith, Rumford; query box, Hon. W. W. 
Stetson; the School Improvement League, 
Superintendent Payson Smith; address, 
Hon. W. W. Stetson. The following offi- 
cers were elected at the business meeting: 
President, Principal B. M. Clough, Lim- 
ington Academy; vice-president, Princi- 
pal Guptill, Standish high school; secre- 
tary, Mrs. C. E. Clement, Waterboro; 
treasurer, Miss Lane, Limerick. ~The next 
meeting of the association will be held at 
Standish. 

VERMONT. 


Principal Isaac Thomas of the Edmunds 
high school attended the bi-centennial 
celebration at Yale, his alma mater, and 
wrote an interesting, vivid account of it 
for the Register, the high school paper. 

In a recent short vacation, J. D. Bartley, 
instructor in this school, took occasion to 
visit Middlebury, Williams, Amherst, and 
Mt. Holyoke Colleges, and some of the 
schools of Middlebury, Rutland, Castle- 
ton, Bennington, North Adams, and Pitts- 
field. The work in all was of much in- 
terest to him. 

The State Teachers’ Asssociation is to 


meet at the Edmunds high school, Bur- 
lington, November 21, 22, and 23. Sub- 
jects of present practical importance are 
to be considered by able educators, and 
the meeting will be one of unusual value. 
From outside the state, those who will 
take active part are Rev. W. J. Long, 
Stamford, Conn., Charles H. Keyes, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Miss Mary J. Lovejoy, Mal- 
den, Mass., and Henry T. Bailey of the 
Massachusetts state board. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The sixty-ninth meeting of 
the New England Association of School 
Superintendents was held November 15. 
The attendance was very large, and the 
program exceedingly interesting and im- 
portant. The speakers were Superintend- 
ent H. S. Tarbell of Providence, R. I., who 
presented the “Report of the Committee 
on Geography,’ which will be found in 
another column. The report was dis- 


cussed by Charles W. Deane, Ph.D., F. J. 


MeMurry, Ph.D., J. W. Redway, William 
T. Harris, Ph.D., Superintendent C. F. 
Carroll of Worcester, State Agent J. F. 
Prince, Superintendent G. C. Fisher, Great 
Barrington, Professor W. M. Davis of © 
Harvard College, Principal F. F. Murdock, 
North Adams, and Superintendent L. P. 
Nash, Holyoke. In the afternoon State 
Superintendent W. E. Ranger of Vermont 
spoke on “The Problem of the Hoodlum,” 
Hon. Frank A. Hill of Boston on “School 
Problems in Process of Solution,” and 
Principal A. B. Morrell, New Haven, 
Conn., on “Why not learn to educate the 
individual from the lessons of the evolu- 
tion of the human race?” The annual 
meeting of the Bridgewater Normal Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick Saturday, November 23. The com- 
mittee has planned a variation of the 
usual dinner. The parlors of the hotel 
will be at the disposal of the association 
from one to five. Luncheon will be served 
at two o’clock. There will be ample op- 
portunity for meeting friends, both before 
and after luncheon. Mr. and Mrs. Boy- 
den will be present at one o’clock to meet 
the members of the association. This is 
a Thanksgiving réunion, the first of the 
twentieth century. Come early, and bring 
your family’ with you. Sarah Louise 
Arnold, president of the association. L. 
Eveline Merritt, secretary. 

WORCESTER. The Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association will meet in the 
English high school November 29. The 
program includes the following speakers: 
“Why Pupils Leave the High School 
Without Graduating,” George E. Gay, 
superintendent of schools, Malden; 
“Some Present Tendencies in the Teach- 
ing of Arithmetic,” George I. Alurich, 
superintendent of schools, Brookline; 
“Froebel’s Idea of Freedom in Educa- 
tion,’ Benjamin C. Gregory, supervising 
principal, Trenton, N. J.; “wo Justice and 
Honor to the Nature of the Child,” James 
L. Hughes, inspector of schools, Toronto; 
“Seven Lamps for the Teacher’s Way,’ 
Frank A. Hill, Litt.D., secretary of the 
state board of education; ‘Some Differ- 
ences in the Moral Development and 
Education of Boys and Girls,” Luther 
Gulick, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; report 
of the committee on necrology, George A. 
Walton, West Newton, chairman; ‘‘Artis- 
tic Manual Training,’ Henry T. Bailey, 
agent of the state board of education: 
“The Organization of Secondary Educa- 
tion Abroad and Its Lessons for Us,” 
Thomas M. Balliet, Ph.D., superintendent 
of schools, Springfield. 

SPRINGFIELD. The fall meeting of 
the Grammar Club of Western Massachu- 
setts was held here November 9, with 
about twenty present. Dinner was served 
at 1.30, and at the business meeting which 


Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches for their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing | tained fine positions. 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


Emil Leibling System of Advanced 
Piano Study 


Graduates of these 
departments have ob- 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 


Write far circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 


550 Woopwarp Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


followed Principal French of this city was 
elected president, M. A. Arnold of Adams 
was elected vice-president, and Mr. Clegg 
of Florence secretary and treasurer. 
After the election of officers, an informa] 
discussion was held upon various topics 
until about 5. The question of physical 
culture will be considered at a later meet- 
ing. Among those present were: [lias 
Brookings, W. C. French, George E. Foss, 
A. P. Irving, and James F. Williams of 
this city; H. B. Lawrence, W. B. Judd, 
J. A. Callahan, F. J. Riley, and E. B. Sel- 
lew of Holyoke; Dwight Clark of Indian 
Orchard; C. E. Bennett and George W. 
Gardner of Pittsfield; Mr. Winslow of 
Westfield; and A. W. Smith, M. A. Smith, 
and J. K. McAllister of Adams. 


HYANNIS, A teachers’ institute, 
under the direction of the state board of 
education, will be held in the norma] 
school building Thursday, December 12. 
The following program has been ar- 
ranged: “School Work Out of Doors,” 
William A. Baldwin, Hyannis state nor- 


“mal school; “Number Work with Class 


Exercise,” grades 1-2, Miss Ida B. Finley, 
Hyannis training school; “Arithmetic,” 
grades 3-6, John T. Prince, agent of the 
board; “Language and Grammar,” grades 
7-9, William D. Parkinson, superintendent 
of schools, Waltham; “Algebra,” high 
school, James W. MacDonald, agent of the 
board; “Arts and Crafts,” Henry .. 
Bailey, agent of the board; “Story-Tell- 
ing,” grades 1-3,-Mrs. Elizabeth Y. Rutan, 
Boston; “Language,” grades 4-6, Mr. 
Parkinson; “History,” grades 7-9, Miss 
Hannah M. Harris, Hyannis state normal 
school; “English,” high school, Albert E. 
Bailey, Allen school, West Newton: 
“Drawing,” grades 1-5, Mr. Bailey; 
“Arithmetic,” grades 6-9, Mr. MacDonald; 
“History,’”’ high school, Mr. Prince. On 
Thursday evening Supervisor George H. 
Martin of Boston will deliver an address 
in Normal hall upon “The Secret of a 
Strenuous Life.” The public are cordially 
invited- to attend——The Barnstable 
County Teachers’ Association will meet 
at the normal school building on Friday, 
December 13, at 10.30 o’clock a.m. There 
will be a meeting of committees and 
superintendents on Friday morning at 9 
o’clock. Subject for discussion: ‘Rules 
Governing the Duties of Superintendents.” 
SOUTHWICK. The joint committee of 
the Agawam, Granville, and Southwick 
district met November 9 and accepted the 
resignation of Superintendent Francis S. 
Brick, to take effect December 1. There 
were eight candidates for the position 
present, and it was announced that W. E. 
Gushee was the successful candidate. Mr. 
Gushee is a graduate of Bowdoin College, 
and comes well recommended. He is at 
present a grammar master and acting 
superintendent in Penacook, N. H. 


CONNECTICUT. 4 

NEW BRITAIN. The second anniver- 
sary of the coming of Dr. Benedict to take 
charge of the high school was made the 
occasion of a surprise for him by the 
teachers in the school. They prepared a 
collation in his honor after school, and 
he was given a cast of the Venus De Milo. 


NORFOLK. The teachers of the town, 
augmented by others, met at the Eldridge 
gymnasium November 8 and enjoyed an 
interesting and instructive lecture on 
“Books and Reading,” given by Dr. J. E. 
Clarke, principal of the Gilbert school of 
Winsted. The speaker was introducea by 
H. H. Bridgman. 

SAYBROOK, The bi-centennial exer- 
cises to commemorate the founding of 
Yale College at Old Saybrook, November 
11, 1701, occurred in the First Congrega- 
tional church at that place. The program 
follows: Doxology; invocation, Rev. 
Joseph H. Twichell, Hartford; Scripture 
reading, Rev. Edward M. Chapman, wt. 
Johnsbury, Vt.; address (historical), Pro- 
fessor Franklin B. Dexter of Yale; ad- 
dress, President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale. 
Dr. Samuel Hart spoke on behalf oi the 
townspeople, and ex-President Timothy 
Dwight pronounced the benediction. 


HARTFORD. The annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Valley Kindergarten As- 
sociation was held at the West Middle 
school kindergarten November 9. The 
morning session opened at 11 o’clock, Miss 
Annie Burr Wilson of this city presiding. 
The association numbers about 100 active 
members, and nearly that number were 
present. The membership embraces Con- 
necticut river towns in Massachusetts, 
also. Miss Fannie Belle Curtis, director 
of kindergarten work in Brooklyn, N. -Y., 
and honorary president of the association, 
was in attendance at both sessions. After 
the meeting opened, Miss Alice O’Grady of 
New Britain addressed the gathering on 
“Children’s Humor.” Miss Susan E. 
Blow of Cazenovia, N. Y., the pioneer in 
kindergarten work and methods, spoke 
entertainingly on.“The Surprises .of Ex- 
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perience.” The following officers were 
chosen: President, Miss Anne ‘Burr Wil- 
son of Hartford; first vice-president, Mrs. 
M. L. Stock of Springfield; second vice- 
president, Miss Lettie Learned of New 
pritain; secretary, Miss C. BE. Meecham 
of Holyoke, Mass.; treasurer, Miss Flor- 
ence Hill of Florence, Mass.; auditor, Miss 
M. L. Smith of Florence, Mass. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK. The fortieth annual 
meeting of the trustees of the Peavody 
education fund was heid November 7. 
Those present were Samuel A. Green of 
Massachusetts, James D, Porter of Ten- 
nessee, J. Pierpont Morgan of New York, 
William A. Courtenay of South Carolina, 
Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller, Judge 
Henderson M. Somerville of Alabama, 
Ambassador Joseph H. Choate of New 
York, Daniel C. Gilman of Maryland, G. 
p. Wetmore of Rhode Island, Senator 
George F. Hoar of Massachusetts, Richard 
Olney of Massachusetts. Chief Justice 
Fuller presided. ‘I‘hree vacancies caused 
py death were filled. Seth Low takes the 
place of the late William M. Evarts; 
President Roosevelt succeeds President 
McKinley; and Hoke Smith of Georgia 
succeeds the late William Wirt Henry of 
Virginia. The vacancy caused by the 
death of Right Rev. menry L. Whipple 
of Minnesota was not filled. The Peabody 
educaticn fund at present is something 
over $2,000,000. The income distributed 
between October 1, 1900, and October 1, 
1901, was: Alabama, $6,000; Arkansas, 
$700; Florida, $1,500; Georgia, $5,900; 
Louisiana, $4,200; Mississippi, $2,500; 
North Carolina, $4,150; South Carduina, 
$4,700; Tennessee, $1,500; Texas, $8,300; 
Virginia, $5,200; West Virginia, $2,000; 
Peabody Normal College, $14,600; Pea- 
body scholarships, $24,329.5/; total, $80,- 
579.57. 

SYRACUSE. The fifteenth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland will be held at Syracuse 
November 29 and 30. An elaborate pro- 
gram has been arranged, which includes 
addresses by Acting President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia University, 
President Eliot of Harvard, James C. Col- 
gate of New York, st. Clair McKelway of 
the Brooklyn Eagle, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., and President J. G. Schurman 
of Cornell University. 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK. The Lawrence-street pub- 
lic school has lost its principal, Joseph 
Clark, by death. Mr. Clark was one of 
the oldest public school teachers in the 
state, having taught for fifty years. He 
was born near Syracuse, N. Y., in 1826. 
He was president of the State Teachers’ 
Association and a member of the School- 
masters’ Association of New York. 


MARYLAND. 


The State Teachers’ Reading Circle has 
issued the following circular: Acting 
under the authority conferred by the 
Laws of 1890, chapter 323, giving the 
Maryland State Teachers’ Association 
power to organize, manage, and direct a 
State teachers’ reading circle, and adopt 
therefor a course of study in pedagogy, 
general literature, etc., the Maryland 
State Teachers’ Association, at their an- 
nual meeting on July 2, appointed M. 
Bates Stephens, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Edwin Hebden, Miss 8S. 
E. Richmond, G. Emory Morgan, Miss M. 
M. Robinson, and Herbert E. Austin a 
board of managers to organize, manage, 
and direct a state teachers’ reading circle, 
and to carry out the provisions of the 
above act. The board of managers met 
and organized by electing M. Bates 
Stephens, chairman, and Herbert E. 
Austin, secretary, and adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: All teachers of Maryland 
and all persons above the age of eighteen 
years are eligible to membership. Mem- 
bership cards may be obtained of the sec- 
retary upon application and the payment 
of a membership fee of twenty-five cents. 
The required work of the first year’s 
course of study shall be: (a) A course in 
pedagogy; (b) A course in snglish, or 
nature study. Members desiring infor- 
mation or advice at any time on any of 
the subjects of study may direct their 
communications to any member of the 
sub-committee of the board of managers 
appointed to have general charge of that 
course of study. The names and ad- 
dresses of the members of the sub-com- 
mittees on pedagogy, Dnglish, and nature 
study are: Pedagogy, M. Bates Stephens, 
state normal school, Baltimore; Miss 8S. 


E. Richmond, state normal school, Balti- 
English, G. Emory Morgan, 118 
Twenty-fourth street, Baltimore; 


more, 


Edwin Hebden, Tuxedo Park, Md. Na- 
ture study, Herbert E. Austin, state nor- 
mal school, Baltimore; Miss M. M. Rob- 
inson, Frederick, Md. Certificates will be 
granted to those members who give satis- 
factory evidence, “by examination or by 
any other method devised by the board of 
managers, of having “completed the first 
year’s course of study, and the second 
year’s course of study, and the third 
year’s course of study.”’ For mutual help, 
benefit, and inspiration, the board of man- 
agers advise that local reading circles, 
consisting of two or more members, be 
organized at once wherever possible. 
Any further information regarding the 
Teachers’ Reading Circle may be obtafned 
of Herbert E. Austin, secretary, state nor- 
mal school, Baltimore, Md. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


STEUBENVILLE. The Eastern Ohio 
and Western West Virginia Round Table 
met here November 1 and 2, with a good 
attendance, and with sixty-six topics for 
discussion. The executive committee 
consisted of W. H. Maurer of Steuben- 
ville, W. H. Henderson, New Cumberland, 
W. Va., and Wilson Hawkins, Wing’s 
Junction, O. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Upper Peninsular Educational As- 
sociation at Hancock October 24-26, Ed- 
ward L. Parmenter of Dickinson county, 
president, was one of the most interest- 
ing and successful in its history. It wel- 
comed teachers from a wide range of 
country, and an earnest company it was, 
indeed. 


WISCONSIN. 


There has recently been quite an exodus 
of Wisconsin’s state normal school teach- 
ers to other institutions of learning. 
Herbert E. Bolton, Ph.D., professor of his- 
tory and finance in the Milwaukee normal, 
was recently called to the State Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin, to fill the chair of 
European history, vacated by Professor 
Bugbee, who was forced to resign on ac- 
count of ill] health. Professor Charles P. 
Cary of the Milwaukee normal, head of 
the Practice School, was called to the 
superintendency of the State School for 
the Deaf at Delavan, Wis. Professor Max 
A. Bussewitz of the mathematics depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee school was made 
assistant state superintendent of Wiscon- 
sin schools. Professor James E. Lough of 
the Oshkosh normal was called to New 
York University, New York, his place be- 
ing taken by Dr. J. O. Quantz, a Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Ph.D. Charles H. 
Sears, a Clark University Ph.D., and a 
teacher of long experience in Massachu- 


setts and in the South, was called to Mil- 


waukee to fill Professor Cary’s place. Dr. 
Herbert E. Bolton has written much on 
the teaching of history, and is a brother 
of Dr. Frederick E. Bolton, now at the 
head of the department of education in 
the State University of lowa, and who was 
called from the Milwaukee normal about 
a year ago. The Wiséonsin normals 
ought to try to offer sufficient inducements 
to hold men who are likely to be sought 
by other institutions. Longer tenure of 
office is highly desirable in the teaching 
force of our normal schools. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The board of education at its meeting 
on the 13th instant adopted the following 
resolution on the motion of Mr. Stern:— 

Whereas, the balance of the general 
school fund at the disposal of the Brook- 
lyn school board for the borough of 
Brooklyn, and applicable to the payment 
of arrears of salary for the year 1900 due 
to teachers since the enactment of chap- 
ter 751 of the laws of 1900, is insufficient 
for its purposes, said fund requiring about 
$180,000 additional to liquidate the unpaid 
arrears, the aforesaid sum of $180,000. 
representing approximately the amount 
of the arrearage payrolls not yet rendered 
to this board by the school board for the 
borough of Brooklyn; and 

Whereas, A surplus exists in the gen- 
eral school fund for the year 1900 in the 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
which might be transferred to the bor- 
ough of Brooklyn, in order to assist the 
school board in the liquidation of its li- 
ability to the teachers of that Lorough; 
therefore 

Resolved, that the board of estimate 
be, and it is hereby respectfully requested, 
to transfer the sum of $180,000 from the 
general school fund for the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx for the year 
1900, which fund is in excess of its re- 
quirements, to the general school fund for 
the borough of Brooklyn, for the same 
year, which fund 1s insufficient for its 
purposes, 

On the recommendation of Commis- 
sioner Moriarty, chairman of the commit- 
tee on supplies, $10,000 was transferred 
from the supply account, boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, to the similar 
account, borough of Queens, to enable 
that borough to get through the re- 
mainder of the year. 

The board retired the following teach- 
ers at their own request:— 


Date of 

Names. School. Retirement. 
Lillie R. Hopkins.....-P.S.42 Deeember 1 
Emma L. Howe.....- -P.S.36 February 1 
Kate Hayes.......-.-- P.S.147 February 1 
Catherine M. Forde...P. 8S. 1 February 1 
Ellen A. McNamara...P. 8. 1 February 1 
Hannah S$. Wingate...P.S.60 February 1 


Agnes Smith........-. P.S.115 February 1 


These schools are all in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. The teachers 
will receive annuities amounting to half 
pay in each case. 

The city superintendent and the four 
borough superintendents, who, under the 
new charter, become members of the new 
board of superintendents, had a confer- 
ence during the past week. Minimum re- 
quirements, uniform courses of study, and 
the districting of the city are a few of tne 
problems this board will have to solve. 

The ceremony of laying the corner- 
stone of the high school of commerce, 
Sixty-fifth street, near Broadway, will 
probably take place early in December. 
President O’Brien has invited the chamber 
of commerce to take part in the ceremony. 

Former President W. L. Ettinger or the 
Teachers’ Association is to be tendered a 
complimentary dinner by the teachers of 
the city as an appreciation of his efforts 
in their behalf during his incumbency. 

The special committee of five appointed 
by the Brooklyn scnool board to take 


charge of the matter of transferring 


pupils from overcrowded schools to 
schools where there is room for them, 
transporting the pupils free of charge, 
has received propositions from the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company and the 
Coney Island and Brooklyn Railroad Com- 
pany for furnishing cars to carry the 
children. 

Three new schools in the Parkville dis- 
trict, one at Sheepshead bay, and others 
id different parts of the borough, are to 

used to accommodate pupiis wno are 
now in part-time classes in the crowded 
schools. It is expected that, by means of 
this transfer scheme, all the scholars will 
be placed in full-time classes. The plan 
is to be put into operation in January. 

Advices from Paris under date of No- 
vember 16 state that the commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the organization 
of the industrial school which the French 
government proposes to establish in the 
United States has voted unanimously for 
its creation. 

Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, superintendent 
of free lectures, gave an interesting talk 
to the girls’ high school of Brooklyn on 
November 11. 

The Thomas Hunter Association held 
its fifth annual dinner at the Savoy hotel 
on Saturday evening last. About 250 
members sat down. Charles Putzel pre- 
sided and acted as toastmaster. Amon, 
the speakers were Dr. Hunter, President 
O’Brien, Job E. Hedges, Justice-elect 
Greenbaum of the supreme court, and the 
Rev. C. P. Fagnani. Mayor-elect Low 
was expected as a guest, but, not being 
able to be present, he sent a letter, which 
said in part:— 

“T am sorry not to be able to be with 
you at your annual banquet, for I should 
have been glad, if it had been possible, to 
have availed myself of this oppcrtunity to 
assure you once more, and, through you, 
all who are interested in the public school 
system of the city, of my sincere and deep 
interest in everything that relates to its 
welfare. I shall strive to come into such 
broad touch with those who are interested 
in this subject as to be able to render 
good service to the city in this important 
direction.” 


MINERAL ART LEAGUE. 


The Mineral Art League of Boston, Miss 
Ella A. Fairbanks, president, Mrs. C. L. 
Swift and Mrs. Mattie R. Bateman, secre- 
taries, is the leading organization in the 
country in the development of mineral 
art, skill, and enthusiasm. Many of the 
officers and members are or have been 
teachers in Boston and vicinity. The 
league was organized in April, 1892, and 
the ninth annual exhibition and sale will 
take place at Westminster chambers, Bos- 
ton, December 3-7, and the expectation is 
that this will be the most genuinely artis- 
tic display in the line of china decoration 
that has been presented by any American 
mineral art specialists. Mrs. pateman, 
who is one of the leaders in the league. 
and one of the leading masters in this art, 
is a graduate of the Bridgewater normal 
school, and was for some years an emi- 
nently successful teacher in the Bigelow 
school, Newton, resigning to teach art to 
adults, in which she has had great suc- 
cess. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REPORT. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BOSTON MEETING, NOVEMBER 15, 1901. 
Roscoe D. McKeg, of Haverhill, President. 


Dr. Horace S. Tarbell, superintendent 
of schools, Providence, and author of the 
Werner Geographies, presented a report 
on the best methods of teaching geog- 
raphy. This report makes a pamphlet of 
sixty pages, and answers the questions: 
What is geography? What are its rela- 
tions to the other subjects of the curricu- 
lum, and what are its divisions, and by 
what methods should it be taught? The 
first question is answered under the 
heads: What is commonly understood by 
the term? What is the value of geog- 
raphy? What are its aims? What is the 
distinction between the old geography and 
the new? Is geography a science? What 
are its scope and limitations? Under the 
head of suggestions concerning the divi- 
sions of geography and methods of teach- 
ing are considered elements o1 geography, 
the study of the world, or, the world as 
a whole, races, the continents, the leading 
nations, the state, comparative study of 
the world, and scientific geography. The 
addresses held the closest attention of the 
remarkably large audience, and were fre- 
quently applauded. 

Charles W. Deane, Ph.D., of Bridgeport, 
Conn., author of the Potter-Putnam Geog- 
raphy, said he was in hearty accord with 
the report, and therefore saw little that 
he could add. The report emphasized the 
value of geography as a mental discipline 
and as a medium for useful information. 
Geography has the additional value of 
stimulating the pupil's thought, placing 
him in touch with the world, and teach- 
ing him his relation toit. Pupils are usu- 


ally interested in getting results, but they 
are not always alive to the relevancy of 
these results. The proper way is one of 
development, but one truth should be 
thoroughly drilled into the child before he 
passes to another. The tendency now is 
to get too far from the base of supplies. 
What the child has he should be master 
of. As the child is prepared for progress 
in other lines of knowledge, he should be 
earefully guided, so that he will not be- 
come interested in the things that are 
valueless. Children are interested in do- 
ing things, and in the beautiful and stu- 
pendous, and herein geography is of great 
value. Children are interested in move- 
ment, but there is not much in that s:de 
of geography to hold the child’s attention. 
The movements in nature are apt to be- 
come monotonous for children. 

Frank J. McMurry, Ph.D., of the Teach- 
ers’ College of New York City, author of 
Tarr & McMurry’s Geographies, said that 


globes are more important in teaching | 


geography than maps, because children 
find it less difficult to associate the world 
with the globe than with the map. He 
believed in home geography as recom- 
mended by the committee, and aavocated 
excursions into the country. The oppor- 
tunity for comparison given by geography 
makes it of greatest importance as a 
study. The speaker indicated tne garden 
as one of the most important object les- 
sons to the child in soil and its products. 
The drainage of a house may afford an 
example of the value of hills and moun- 
tains in the economy of nature. Objec- 
tion was made to the postponement rec- 
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ommended by the report of time when a 
child is given a particular country to 
study. To get a vivid picture of a coun- 
try, the child’s attention should be di- 
rected towards it for a length of time, and 
more attention should be given to details 
than is now done. The most concrete 
things should be considered first, and the 
broader and more general ones last, but 
this method is reversed in the recommen- 
dations of the report. The speaker gave 
many illustrations in support of this con- 
tention. 

Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. S., author 
of the Natural Geographies, spoke of the 
relation of geography to other studies, 
and said that life must adapt itself to its 
surroundings or perish. Everything must 
be in harmony with its surroundings, or 
it cannot survive. The same law applies 
to the sciences. He proceeded to prove 
this by numerous illustrations taken from 
daily human activities. Dr. Redway’s 
address was one of the notavle events of 
the session. 

Hon. William T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., 
United States commissioner of education, 
said that political ideas are more impor- 
tant than geographical in affecting the 
world’s history. He also denied that 
geography could take the place of history. 


There are two useful and reasonapie . 


things in geography—first, to enabie the 
child to study his environment; and, sec- 
ond, to develop some faculty and power in 
the child. Literature and mathematics 
are two of the most important studies in 
the schools. Then comes geography, his- 
tory, and grammar. Dr. Harris proceeded 
to show the advantage of even a super- 
ficial knowledge of geography. Under 
the worst system the child is sure to be- 
come familiar with the form of the earth, 
with its movements and its relations with 
other terrestrial bodies. He will get some 
knowledge of latitude and longitude. 
These general superficial notions are more 
important to him than those which will 
come later if he can have no other. He 
will come to have an idea of the confor- 
mations of the continents about which he 
hears and reads every.day. Even the 
poorest geographies give information 
about rivers, oceans, and mountains. He 
must form some idea of the formation of 
mountains and their wasting away by 
action of water, and such knowledge must 
be of the greatest assistance to him in 
every avocation of life. He becomes 
familiar with temperature and the action 
of heat and cold. He learns how com- 
merce converts agricultural products 
which are worthless into articles that are 
valuable. Geography also treats of 
anthropology, the races of men, their 
clothes and food, their means of ccnvey- 
ance and transportation, forms of govern- 
ment, the animals, the religious belie? of 
the peoples, their superstitions and cus- 
toms. Geography also inspires kindly 
feelings towards the people of other coun- 
tries, and a desire to assist them. The 
child should first know about the great 
facts of the world before he is taught the 
small ones of his own immediate habitat. 
The child’s knowledge constantly grows 
from the symbolic to the scientific and ra- 
tional, and he learns to reason from cause 
to effect. In this respect he differs from 
the savage. 

Clarence F. Carroll of Worcester said 
that the time will come when the child 


— oe instructed in geography by the use 
pictures and the 

John T. Prince of West Newton 
report was rich in the 
veys; Grenville T, Fletcher of Northamp- 
ton said the report is the best that has 
ever been presented; Professor William 
M. Davis of Harvard College said that the 
important thing in the equipment of a 
school is the teacher. However good the 
schoolhouses, books, and maps may be 
they are comparatively valueless unless 
there are active, intelligent, educated, and 
teachers in geography. ne 

vocate raisi 
ng the standard of 

Enthusiasm for the subject c ‘ 
discussion over into the ea oe 
ing, and the debate began wito an un- 
expected and rather lively tilt between 
Louis P. Nash of Holyoxe and Dr. Harris 
on the scope which geography gave for 
the knowledge of the political relations of 
peoples. Dr. Harris had urged that the 
mere study of geography itself, apart from 
man, would not have taught as much. and 
certainly would not have so developed in- 
dividualism as to make our July the 
Fourths possible. He went on to empha- 
size the value of the English metnod in 
colonization, mentioning, also, the way in 
which the ideas which England repre- 
sented—and they were similar to our 
ideas—gained strength from such physical 
facts as her dominance over the channel, 
her possession of Gibraltar, the Suez 
canal, etc. England has these places, said 
the speaker, and it is because she holds 
them that she has not had to have many 
wars for a long time. 

Louis P. Nash here joined issue with 
Dr. Harris, saying: “I don’t know what 
right we have here to talk about tne su- 
periority of the Anglo-Saxon. Dr. Har- 
ris’ sneer at the French people I don’t 
agree with. Only think of what the 
French have done. He calls the Russian 
people the danger of the future. I say 
that Russia is the hope of the fiiture. We 
want to teach the kind of geography that 
will make our children believe in man, 
wherever he may be. _ I believe God is 
working out a blessing in the development 
of his people. Races have gone forth in 
ruthlessness to trample down the weaker 
people in selfishness, and to exploit tnem 
for their own advantage. We ourselves 
have blotted out the weak civilizations— 
the poor, partial, the imperfect civiliza- 
tions of this country—have blotted them 
out in blood. This is what we have done 
over and over again. But the idea of de- 
velopment —of the gradual, natural up- 
lifting of races according to the eternal 
laws of the universe—this is the idea tnat 
shall rule the earth. 

“As for the Russians, here we have a 
race of whom Napoleon said, ‘You have 
first to kill them and then to knock them 
over.’ They are a pious people, who be- 
lieve in God, and they are developing 
themselves in accordance with laws which 
shall make of them the hopeful race of the 
future. I don’t believe that we Anglo- 
Saxons are the crown of humanity. 
There is a higher crown of humanity com- 
ing, and in the qualities of the Russian 
race I see that which shall ensure the de- 
velopment of something higher when our 
day is done,” 

Dr. Harris promptly accepted the chal- 
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lenge. “I was comparing Anglo-Saxon 
methods,” said he, “with the methods of 
other races. Let me remind this meeting 
of the Dutch, and of the policy they have 
pursued in places like Borneo and else- 
where. These Dutch people have gone 
forth, but they have never. shown the 
missionary zeal which is peculiar to the 

Anglo-Saxon civilization. What has been 
done in their treatment of their subject 
peoples? They have set up masters over 
them, have paid them small wages, have 
made no provision of education whatever. 

“Our own defect as Anglo-Saxons, 
shown in the care of these ‘lower races’ in 
the United States, has been that we have 
assumed that all human beings were 
equally able io receive the same forms of 
government with ourselves—to pass from 
other forms of it into our own. Our mis- 
take arose from the tender-heartedness of 
the Anglo-Saxon. But the Dutch uold 
their subject races in a state of arrested 
development. This is why I prefer the 
Anglo-Saxon, with his mistakes—this is 
why I prefer to see him go round the 
world with his drum-beat circling it, as 
Webster said of the English possessions. 
We Anglo-Saxons believe in taking up 
these inferior races and, by education, 
helping them to develop systems of pro- 
ductive industry and to govern them- 
selves. As to these foreign peoples, we 
have no business with them except 
through the missionary idea.” 

The afternoon session enjoyed twenty- 
minute addresses, one from each of the 
New England states, as follows:— 
Hampshire Educational Condi- 
tions,” Hon, Channing Folsom, Concord, 
N. H.; “The Problem of the Hoodlum,” 
Hon. Walter E. Ranger, Montpelier, vt.; 
School Problems in Process of Solution,” 
Hon. Frank A. Hill, Boston, Mass.; “A 
Responsibility of the Public Schools,” 
Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, Providence, R. 
l.; “Why not learn to educate the indi- 
vidual from the lessons of the evolution 
of the human race?” Arthur B. Morriil, 
Principal normal school, New Haven, Conn. 

These Officers were chosen for the year: 
President, Randall J. Condon, Everett; 
vice-president, G. A. Stuart, New Britain; 
Secretary and treasurer, Sarah L. Arnold, 
Boston; executive committee, Charles E. 
Tilton, Bangor, A. J. Jacoby, Milton, 
Charles L, Simmons, Bennington. 
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their children while teething, with per- 
fect succegs, It soothes the child, 
Softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
Wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
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PLANT LINE CHANGES SCHEDULE. 

The last trip to Hawkesbury and Char- 
lottetown will be made next Saturday, No- 
vember 16, by the steamship Yarmouth, 
returning, leave Charlottetown and 
Hawkesbury November 19. Alter that 
date and until the steamship Halifax, 
which is practically being rebuilt at Wil- 
mington, Del., returns to the line, the 
steamship Bonavista will leave Boston 
every Saturday at 12 noon for Halifax, re- 
turning, leave Halifax every Tuesday 
evening. On or about December 10, tne 
Newfoundland connection will be re- 
established, when one of tne steamers of 


the Reid system will leave Plant wharf, - 


Halifax, every week for St. Johns, and vice 
versa, connecting with the Plant line to 
and from Boston. 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON 


SALE VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 

RAILWAY. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway announces 
that, effective October 15, 1901, round trip 
winter excursion tickets will be placed on 
sale to resort points on its lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. These 
low rates, taken in connection with the su- 
perior service and fast schedules operated 
over this line, which is the shortest and best 
to Florida points, are brought to the attention 
of those who are planning winter tours. It 
will be distinctly to their advantage to obtain 
definite information, which will be cheerfully 
furnished by any agent or representative of 
the company. 

J.C. Horton, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
1183 Broadway, New York City. 
W. H. Dott, Gen’! Agt. Pass’r Dept., 
1434 N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
C. L. Lonesporr, N. E. Pass’r Agt., 
806 Washing'on St., Boston, Mass. 
J. R. Duvat, Passenger Agent, 
Cont'l Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


R. E, L. BUNCH, Gen’l Pass’r Agt , 
Portsmouth, Va 


VARIETIES. 

Mr. Ward kept his temper—to com- 
press, bottle up, cork down, and prevent 
your anger from present furious explo- 
sion, is called keeping your temper.-— 
Henry Esmond. 

“Who is that whistling?’ asked the 
teacher, looking over the assemblage of 
juveniles. 

“Me,” promptly replied a new pupil. 
“Didn’t you know I could whistle?”— 
Chicago News. 

“How is your brother, Tommy?” 

“Sick in bed, miss; he’s hurt himself.” 

“How did he do that?” 

“We were playing at who can lean 
farthest out of the window, and he won.” 


SOME SPECIAL WANTS JUST NOW. 


This agency has registered more than 23,000 teach 
nes real chers and has all their records on file. Yet we sometimes 
Just the taht are asked to fill, Here are some positions we have now under con- 


for we pop Bg sintne-We have placed every manual training teacher registered, and bave good places now 


Peru, South America.—We want a teacher of F 
nthe, “Air ae : . of French and English for a fine private schoo! in a large 
es FE more by private tescnine and a salary of $50 a month and home is guaranteed, with chauce to make 


Normat Graduates at %400.—We have placed nearly 200 such teach 
hausted., Such teachers who can take places at once will not have to wait long it well qualified. = ve: hee ad 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHE RS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 
Positions filled, 4.000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 

OCCUR during the fall and yinter 
Unexpected Vacancies 


positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. Address C. J. ALBER 
é THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicage. Pere 378 and 388 


TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the 
AGEWVC best schools in the West ....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Colores 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, an esse 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or — my 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 
SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ag known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
. V. HUYS8SOON, 
3 E, 14th St., N. Y. Joun ©. RooxwHx1, Managers. 


ESTABLISHED 1893. 


| 
| 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


P. I. MERRILL 
O. B. BRUCE, Managers. 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulev’d. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 CenturyBldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott pias. 


BOSTON, Mass.,4 Ashburton PI. 
535 Stimson Bloc 


NEW YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave. OSKALOOSA, lowa,4 Evans Bidg. LOS ANGELES, Ca 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


. Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N.Y, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency new 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and fainilies. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. "pRATT, Manager. 


TH EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpG. Drs Mornss, low. 


Win sh : p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Teachers’ Balding, } 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Agen cy. AKRON, OHIO, WM. F. JARVIS, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
aera 


-—- 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE |Kellogg’s Bureau 


Established in 1889, 


Recommends supertor teachers. 
Has filled hundreds of places. 


Reco ds teach 
Teachers Wanted | New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No, 61 E, 9th St., New York, 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education,” 


Wabash Avenue, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LIV.—No. 206. 


Dew Books for Supplementary Reading. 


Long’s Wood- Folk Series. 
WAYS OF WOOD FOLK. For introduction, 50 cents. 
WILDERNESS WAYS. For introduction, 45 cents. 
SECRETS OF THE WOODS. For introduction, 50 cents. 
Animal stories that are eminently true to life, and yet have all the interest of 


imaginative tales. 
They are used as supplementary reading in such cities as Boston, Mass., New York 
City, Cambridge, Springfield, Waltham, and Chelsea, Mass., and Manchester, N. H. 


Legends of King Arthur and His Court. 
By Frances Nimmo GREENE. 126 pages. Twelve full-page illustrations after originals 
by Edmund Garrett. For introduction, 50 cents. 

The thirteen short stories presented in this book form a perfectly connected series 
and relate the adventures of King Arthur and of his most noted knights. The work is 
arranged with the particular purpose of adapting it for supplementary reading in schools. 

The illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett are of unusual excellence and interest, and 
are of great assistance in interpreting the stories, 


The Stars in Song and Legend. 
By Jexmary G. Porter, Director of Cincinnati Observa'ory and Professor of Astron- 
omy in the Umiversity of Cincinnati. For introduction, 50 cents. 

This book deals with astronomy from the literary and legendary side. It is designed 
to interest the student in the mythology of the sky as embodied in the classic stories of 
Greece and in the folk-lore of more recent periods, and as referred to so frequently in 
our best literature. Under the general term sfar the sun and moon are included. The 
illustrations of the conste lation figures are reproduced from Albrecht Diirer’s famous 


cant First Studies of Plant Life. : 
By Georce Francis Arkiyson, Professor in Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Illustrated. For introduction, 60 cents. 
In this new book is presented the really unusual and attractive combination of high 
scholarship with a rare felicity in writing for young people. ‘The object in presenting 
these studies has been to interest the child and pupil in the life and work of plants. 


The Thought Reader --- Book I, 
By Mavup Summers, Principal of the Goethe School, Chicago, lll. For introduc- 
tion, 30 cents. 
In the ** Thought Reader ”’ the material for thought is developed along three lines— 
action sentences, games, and stories. The stories are based upon the thoughts and 
emotions which are intimately related to the child’s experience. 


Wigwam Stories. 
By Mary C. Jupp, Teacher in the Lincoln School, Minneapolis, Minn. For introduc- 
tion, 75 cents. 


This book is planned for a supplementary reader for the third or fourth grades in 
the grammar schools. Part I. gives sketches of the various Indian tribes, their appear- 
ance, manner of living, customs, etc. Part II. tells of their traditions and myths. Part 
Ill. is devoted to the Indian of to-day. The book has an additional interest in being 
illustrated by Miss Angel de Cora (Hinook-mahiwi-kilinaka), 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘*Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that-has yet been written.” — 
CaroLyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of vhildren in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 20 Pemberton Square. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. ‘The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pémberton Square, Boston. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


By Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8S. Draper, H. 8. Tarbeli. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Price Ib cence” Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


Home The University of Chicago 


Publishers. 
offers over 225 elementary and col- 


N Y Write for Catalogue lege courses b 
y correspondence 
a IVERSITY Pri Li Study of ite Pe 
edagogy story, the. Languages 
at, English, Mathematics, Physiogra hy, Zooleay Physi: 


Any Information. | °losy, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. Univer- 
= sity credit is granted for college courses successiully 
ee completed. ork may begin at any time. For cir- 


43-47 East 10th St. | culars address 


Prang’s Water-Color Crayons 


The latest addition to our list of materials for color work in 
the schools. Six colors and black, in neat wooden box. Supe- 
rior in every way to the old-style crayons. 


Water Color Box No. 1 Water Color Cups 
Cedar Handle Brushes All Grades Practice Paper 


Prices and estimates furnished on the above 
outfit at any of our offices. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 


FIVE BUNDRED STUDENTS. 
Has a thorough an ic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural dering, and the —— - the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 


practical work in every department: Chartered by tate. 
<=@” Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Lliustrated Catalogue, 
CHARI.FSR WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Chickering Hall, HuntingtonAve., Boston, Mas-. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
GRAIVMIATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exerci-es affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F. WicLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 
price, 25 cenis. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. WiLLIs. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skiilful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 20 Pemberton Square. 


COMPANY New York. | THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div. Chicago, tI. 
N. Dept, 120 Summer street, | LEARN PROOFREADING. 


cake ag BOSTON, MASS. If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
at a penteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 weekly? Situations always obtainabi . You 
cau be fitted at leisure hours to hoid any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


NGU AGES For Self-Study, } 
School Use, &c. 
Cortina’s Method (complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 
Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


1. VeRBOS EsPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 5c. 
2. CORTINA’S Span.-Ene. Diction’y, index, 25c, 


Educational /nstitutions. 


No. CORTINA SERIES, 
1. DESPUES DE LLUVIA. sunoteted, COLLEGES. 
2. Ex INDIANO, Spanish and Englis ¥ 
3. EL [NDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 400 IN UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
4. AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 75c. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
5. AMPARO, Spanish edition, 
6. EL FINAL DE NoRMA, annotated in Eng. " 
7. MODELOS PARA CARTAS, Span Eng... Se. NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
8. FORTUNA, 4 stories, annot n English, . 
‘ ‘ ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
( for the advancement of art edu cation, and train- 


Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


R. D. Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W. 34th St., ns ing of teachers in all branches cf i dustrial draw- 
LBB BBP 


ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
= For women only. Especial! attention is called 
‘ to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 


iii) ‘he | | logues address HeNkyY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SOHUVOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Principal, A. G. BoyprEn, A.M. 


s: The question of zw, worldto \ 
| give a friend is solved 3: K Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 
SONGS OF ALL THE COLLEGES “ 
t, for the student of the present, an | 
for the boy (or girt) with ho also for the Jou @, Ta Princ ina’. 
|| music-loving sister and a fellow’s best girl.” 
|| “4i the NEW songs, all the OLD songs, 
and the songs popular at all the college 5 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


a welcome gift inany home any where. VOD LEOTUBERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
|| $1.50—BOOK STORES. MUSIC DEALERS.—$1.50 | G alwaye suppl 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store & Somerset Street. Boston. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
6) *‘Journal of Education” will secure # 


year's subscription free. 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


W BEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention this journal. 


FIRST YEARS 


By WALTER J. KENYON, of the State Normal School, San Francisco. Square 12mo, fully illustrated, $1.00. 


This is a book that fits into a long vacant spot. It is not ‘‘ sloyd,”’ but it is a manual to teach children from seven to twelve years how to make pretty and useful things with the scissor® 


and hands. The materials used are inexpensive, but durable, and the products are exquisite. 
primary teachers, or for mothers during a rainy day in the nursery. 


Special to Teachers, 85 cta, 


Many children over twelve years will be attracted by the work. The book is of great value for 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33--37 EH. 17th St., New York. 
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